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THE WEEK poll on record. It is true that he had strong local 
; claims, which were probably more than outweighed 
aR by the older local influence of the Lairds. It is also 


Nort the least important news of a 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: week in which we hear of the 
AT HOME. dangerous illness of the Amir and 
a hopeless turn for the worse in 
the condition of the Czar, is the fact that Her 
Majesty’s Government has been moving in the 
direction of peace negotiations on behalf of 
China. In view of all the possible consequences, 
not merely to Asia, but to Europe, of a pro- 
longation of the war in the East, the desira- 
bility of its being brought to a speedy end can 
hardly be exaggerated. A misleading rumour as 
to the action of the Government got abroad early 
in the week —it was said that the Government, 
on its own motion, had invited the Great Powers 
to intervene, and that the Powers had flatly de- 
clined the invitation—and, on the strength of 
this story, the Times and other papers proceeded 
to attack the Government in unmeasured terms. 
There were not wanting, either, people who, out 
of a supposed rebuff to their own country at 
the hands of foreign Powers, were not ashamed 
to attempt to make some party capital for the 
Opposition. The true state of the case was pub- 
lished in Friday’s Daily News. The Government, 
having received an intimation that China is willing 
to enter into negotiations for peace, has informed 
the Great Powers of the fact and requested them 
to join with Great Britain in making a _ repre- 
sentation to Japan on the subject. Japan was 
at the same time communicated with, with a 
view to discovering whether she would be willing to 
consider the terms suggested by China as a basis for 
negotiation. A majority of the Great Powers have 
expressed their entire approval of the proposition of 
the Government, and it is hoped that the minority 
will eventually give a favourable reply. The re- 
sponse of Japan has not yet been received. The 
idea is thus as yet in a tentative stage, but so far as 
it has gone it gives very good ground for taking a 
hopeful view of the situation. 





THE Birkenhead election did not result in a 
Liberal victory, but it is eminently encouraging all 
the same. Bye-elections, it is well known, almost al- 
ways turn against the Ministry in power. Yet here, 
in a stronghold of Toryism and Orangeism, which 
has never returned a Liberal in the whole course 
of its Parliamentary history, a Liberal candidate, 
standing, moreover, on an unfavourable register, 
is defeated by a majority of only 106 in the largest 





true that he stood definitely as a Home Ruler; and 
his defeat, which was so nearly a victory, gives good 
hope for the future both in Birkenhead and in 
Liverpool. 





It is a great blessing, both to the Temperance 
party and their Liberal allies, that the Alliance has 
so genial and good-tempered a head as Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. No one but he could have brought the 
cause of Local Prohibition—for that, after all, is what 
he meant by his Permissive Bill and means by Local 
Option—to the position it now occupies. In America, 
though teetotalers form a much larger proportion 
of the population than they do here, and the 
drink traffic takes an even more unhealthy form 
than with us, neither of the national parties 
has ever done more than play with Prohibition. 
Fanatics usually spoil their case by losing their 
tempers. Sir Wilfrid is a fanatic who never loses 
his temper, and therefore he is irresistible. He has 
made the Liberal party adopt his policy by refusing 
to take a refusal. We most of us read Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter to Lord Thring as throwing cold water 
on Local Option. Sir Wilfrid’s own first impression 
was not very different, though he never could have 
been as foolish as Mr. Whittaker, who described it as 
a scandal. But after a little reflection he came to see 
that, with trivial differences, he and Mr. Gladstone 
saw eye to eye. The Gothenburg system was an 
experiment to inquire into—perhaps to try—but not 
to fight about. The main point was that no mere 
limitation of licences would be of any use. Glasgow 
is not a very sober city, though it has Sunday 
Closing and much fewer public-houses than Liverpool 
or Birmingham. We do not exactly agree with 
either Mr. Gladstone or Sir Wilfrid on this point, 
but no matter. And, of course, Local Option will be 
a merely partial remedy, for it will only apply to 
parts of the country. So, really, we stand where we 
did, on the firm rock of the Newcastle programme. 
This may not be sound argument, but it is very good 
temper and good tactics. 





Reports from Ulster show that the Nationalists 
have had the better of the revision struggle in at 
least two constituencies, while the Unionists do not 
claim any corresponding gain. Derry City and 
North Tyrone are said now to be safe for the 
Nationalists, and party distinctions are drawn so 
closely that no man’s politics in those regions is in 
doubt. The former was held by Mr. McCarthy from 
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1886 to 1892, and only lost by 28, and the latter 
(which has never been Nationalist) was almost won 
by Professor Dougherty in 1892. The Unionist 
majorities in South Tyrone and North and South 
Jerry are said to have been considerably decreased, 
though Mr. T. W. Russell still has a majority if he 
can get the same united Unionist vote as last time. 
Thus an election on the new register would probably 
give Home Rulers sixteen out of the thirty-three 
Ulster seats; and there is just the possibility of 
their getting back the majority which they held 
until 1892. 


THe Long Vacation will conclude, and the 
Michaelmas law sittings begin, next Wednesday. 
There is said to be a slight improvement in the 
prospects of legal business. During the vacation the 
work has been slight, though not, perhaps, so slight 
as one might imagine from the short time the judges 
sat. Both Mr. Justice Romer and the Lord Chief 
Justice are very rapid judges. Everyone knew that 
Mr. Justice Romer was the record-breaker of the 
Chancery Division, but there were doubts felt by the 
duller type of lawyer whether Lord Russell of 
Killowen knew much about either equity or chamber 
practice. The present Rules of the Supreme Court 
have been more than once revised since he was a 
junior. These doubts have passed out of fashion, 
and the legal profession is beginning to recognise 
that the new Lord Chief Justice will make as greata 
judge as he was an advocate. We said he would 
when he was appointed. 





Ir is sincerely to be hoped that those ratepayers 
of London who, desiring efficient schools for their 
city, yet incline to support the self-appointed cham- 
pions of definite religious teaching, will not be misled 
by the treatment of the notorious circular suggested 
in the correspondence published on Friday between 
the Secretary to the Church Education and Voluntary 
Schools’ Defence Union and the Bishop of London. 
The circular, it must be remembered, does not 
stand alone. It stands associated with the return 
of a party whose disservice to education we set forth 
in detail last week, and refer to again in another 
column to-day. Its opponents are united at the 
present time in supporting the maintenance of Bible 
teaching—which some of the High Church Moderates 
must implicitly distrust, and Cardinal Vaughan 
explicitly condemns. The proposal to “ secularise ” 
Board school education, and leave religious teach- 
ing to religious bodies, is not, at present, a party 
question at all in London. The question for the 
electors now is not primarily between “ secular ” and 
“religious,” or “Christian” and “non-Christian” 
teaching. They have to choose between the party 
that wishes the educational system of London to be 
efficient, and the party that shows by its acts that t 
does not. 





THE controversy about the renewal of the licence 
to the Empire Theatre is reducible to much smaller 
proportions than those to which it has grown in the 
hands of a portion of the daily press. The evidence 
against the character of the promenade at that 
resort was not strong to begin with, but the ad- 
missions of the defence have left no room for doubt. 
So the issue is simply this—whether shelter shall 
be knowingly provided, under the auspices of the 
London County Council, for a certain form of vice 
which cannot be suppressed, and may possibly be a 
greater nuisance if it is driven elsewhere. That is 
all: and it is a question to which the unenlightened 
conscience is apt to give a different answer from that 
given by most of those who know the world. In this 
case, however, the unenlightened conscience is 
strongly backed up by the testimony of thoee 
engaged in rescue work, who know a great deal 
more about the inside of the subject than most 
of their opponents. But the question certainly 
is not one to take up a whole page per day of a 





London morning paper, and serve as a text for sloppy 
sentiment, for indecent revelations, and more or less 
direct encouragements to an immoral life. When 
Mr. Stead published his “ Maiden Tribute,” whatever 
harm he may have done, he at least did a considerable 
service to the cause of morality by forcing on the 
adoption of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
But it is just the class of people who then abused 
him most violently who are now contributing most 
freely to keep up the uncleanly stream which they 
take for social science. 


WE commented some five weeks ago on the 
difficulties that beset the borough magistrates 
assembled at Brewster Sessions in exercising greater 
strictness as to the renewal of licences. We pointed 
out how their energies are dulled by the indirect 
influence of the trade, by the social atmosphere of 
the Justice Room, by the pressure of time, and, 
finally, by the certainty that whenever they do re- 
fuse to renew a licence their decision is liable to 
be overthrown on appeal to Quarter Sessions. A 
confirmation of what we said has reached us this 
week from Sheffield. The Bench of that town had 
refused seventeen licences out of a total of about 
seventy objected to. In fourteen cases there were 
appeals to Quarter Sessions—sitting, by the way, at 
Wakefield. In thirteen cases the appeals were suc- 
cessful; the fourteenth failed on a technicality. 
Under these circumstances there is not much en- 
couragement for a zealous borough bench to do any- 
thing to reduce the liquor traffic. 





NEWS was received from Cabul this 
week that the Amir was lying dan- 
gerously ill. There was a rumour 
at one stage that he was dead, but this rumour up 
to Friday had not been confirmed. The Indian 
Government, however, take a serious view of the 
situation, and Lord Elgin summoned on Tuesday 
a Viceregal Council to consider the action which 
it may be necessary to take in view of the eventu- 
alities which may arise should Abdurrahman die. 
The chief danger—leaving aside the possibilities of the 
loss to Great Britain of so staunch and powerful a 
friend as Abdurrahman had become—would be a 
dispute for the succession between the two 
sons of the Amir, one of them a child, but 
whose mother, an ambitious woman, was of 
better birth than the mother of the elder son. 
If the Amir expresses a decided wish before 
his death that Habibullah should succeed him, 
such a struggle may be averted. Should it arise, 
however, the position of the Europeans in 
Cabul would be full of peril. We regret to learn 
that the greater potentate than the Amir, who at 
present lies ill, has suffered a grave relapse. On 
Friday it was announced that the Czar would be 
unable to make the proposed journey to Corfu, and 
the Grand Dukes, who were absent in Paris and 
elsewhere, were summoned to his bedside. 


ABROAD. 


Tue first and decisive stage of the general election 
in Norway—the election of electors who choose the 
actual representatives—is now complete, and the re- 
sults more than justify our forecast of a fortnight 
ago. Not only does the closeness of the voting 
generally indicate that the partisans of independence 
are not strong enough to resort to extremities ; but 
though the Radicals have carried all four seats at 
Christiania, the centre of Court life (such as it is) and 
the influences of society, they have lost ground 
seriously in the rural districts. Their latest losses 
here are not only the county of Smaalehnene, which 
as the extreme South-western portion of the kingdom 
would be the first to feel the effects of any serious 
rupture, but in the Southern Midland district of 
Buskerud as well. The four seats gained by the 
Unionists in each of these counties are more than a 
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set-off for the four losses at Christiania, and there 
have been other Conservative gains in the rural 
districts. 





In fact, as the Times correspondent at Christiania 
—who we wish was oftener heard from—has pointed 
out this week, the Radical and Separatist strength 
formerly in the rural districts is now mainly in the 
towns. Here it is partly due to the growing 
Socialist vote ; and as the Socialists everywhere care 
little for politics proper, it is probable that the 
movement for Separation will in the long run be 
more weakened than the numbers at present indicate. 
The last Storthing consisted of 65 Radicals, 35 Con- 
servatives, and 14 * Moderates "’—the Radicals being, 
of course, the party of separation. The next will 
consist of 58 Radicals and 56 Conservatives; but 
some of the latter, though partisans of the main- 
tenance of the Union, are otherwise lukewarm in 
their allegiance. Most probably a compromise will 
now be possible on the diplomatic representation of 
Norway abroad, the occasion of all the disturbance. 
We cannot praise the wisdom of the Congress of 
Vienna in thus unequally yoking Norway to Sweden, 
and nearly provoking armed resistance to the union 
at once. But in view of the European situation this 
is not the time to undo its work—if only because it 
would open up a new and fertile source of Russian 
scares as to the creation of a Russian naval port, open 
all the year, somewhere in the North. 





For the fourth time this year the Swiss people 
will shortly have an opportunity of taking a share 
in direct Federal legislation. The subject this time 
is, unfortunately, one of those on which a democracy 
almost always has strong views, and can seldom 
have any knowledge. The question at issue arises 
out of a mere detail of administration. Now that Pro- 
tection is shutting up the foreign markets for Swiss 
goods new outlets are required, and it is thought that 
an organised professional consular service (Swiss 
consuls hitherto having been mostly vice-consuls) 
will prove the best means of finding them. Soa law 
has passed the Federal Legislature dealing with the 
whole question of the diplomatic and consular 
representation of Switzerland in foreign countries, 
and leaving the payment to be fixed by the Legisla- 
ture in each case. But certain Swiss democrats think 
that the people should decide by direct popular vote 
on the creation and remuneration of all such officials. 
The question is obviously unsuitable for a direct 
vote, the peasantry hating to pay what it considers 
large salaries, and knowing next to nothing about 
the uses of diplomacy. Its chief interest outside 
Switzerland is its illustration of the danger of dis- 
crediting the Referendum by making it too cheap. 
The abstentions on recent occasions have been so 
numerous as to prove that the danger is real. 





Ir is quite clear that Germany is on the verge 
of a crisis more serious than even that produced 
by the Military Bill. The call of the Emperor 
at Kiénigsberg to union against the forces of re- 
volution has been taken up with enthusiasm by the 
reactionary parties, who see in it a fresh weapon 
against their béte noire the Chancellor. He, it 
is well known, considers that legislation against 
the Anarchists should be left to the Legislatures 
of the separate States: partly because, if it were 
undertaken by the Reichstag, those States might 
want some kind of compensation for the increased 
duties thrown on them by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and still more because it would be so 
strongly opposed as to involve a dissolution and 
an appeal to the country, which would result, 
most probably, in strengthening the hands of the 
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Opposition. Nominally dealing with Anarchists and 
Socialists, it would almost certainly involve what 
the German Liberals expressively call “ india-rubber 
provisions,” which could be stretched to check the 
freedom of the Press and of public meeting for 
Liberals and Catholics as well. 


For the present, accordingly, the matter is left to 
the State Legislatures ; and the project which was 
before the Prussian Ministry last Friday is known 
to have provoked considerable difference of opinion. 
Moreover, it is said that if it involves any stringently 
repressive measures the Chancellor must retire, on 
the ground that he is too closely connected with the 
Prussian Ministry to differ from it on a matter of 
the first importance. This view has been adopted 
by Prince Bismarck’s organ; and in some quarters 
Baron Zedlitz, who left the Prussian Ministry 
in consequence of the abortive school law, is 
named as Count Caprivi’s possible successor. It 
would be difficult to imagine a better method of 
increasing social dangers in Germany than a re- 
pressive policy directed by Baron Zedlitz. 





THE opening of the Austrian Reichsrath finds the 
Coalition Ministry unprepared with any measure 
that can be called political—unless the Franchise 
Bill, about which some news is expected soon after 
these lines have made their appearance, is to rank in 
that category. There is every reason to suppose, 
however, that it will be so utterly inadequate to the 
just demands of the unrepresented classes as to be 
worth mention only as a mere item of administrative 
reform. Labour, it is believed, is to be erected into 
a separate Estate—according to the curious doctrin- 
aire device of the Austrian Constitution—and to elect 
a couple of dozen members of its own to “ permeate” 
the 353 already in that extraordinarily hetero- 
geneous body the Austrian Reichsrath. That is not. 
likely to content a population that has for a moment 
had the prospect of universal suffrage held out to it: 
and street demonstrations, accompanied by rioting, 
have already recommenced. 





THE efforts of Germany to obtain a colonial 
empire do not deserve much sympathy, to judge 
from the case of Herr Leist, the late Governor of 
the Cameroons. He had had native women, wives 
of the colonial police, stripped naked and flogged—a 
proceeding which was soon followed by a rebellion ; 
he had been guilty of scandalous immorality with 
other native women, whose husbands had entrusted 
them for safe keeping to the custody of the colonial 
Government of which he was the chief; and he had 
invited a naval officer to stay with him and do like- 
wise. Yet a “ disciplinary tribunal ’’—a German de- 
vice for the whitewashing of misbehaving officials by 
their own colleagues—has acquitted him on the 
charge of cruelty, on the grounds that there were 
other causes for the rebellion (which is, indeed, 
highly probable), and that no other punishment was 
available; and for the immorality, which he ad- 
mitted and excused as customary in West Africa, 
it has merely transferred him to another post 
in the colonial service at a lower salary. It is an 
extraordinary thing how the exercise of official 
authority demoralises Germans, who in their pri- 
vate capacities are among the kindliest of men and 
the best of colonists. 


THE progress of the native rising at Lourenco 
Marques is a serious matter for South Africa, and, if 
only the Chauvinist German “Colonials” had their 
way, it might be more serious still. The Government 
of Portugal, which has not for the last two centuries 
or so shown conspicuous ability as a colonising 
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futile, measures to preserve the colony, but has, it 
appears, refused offers of assistance, both from the 
Transvaal Government and Mr. Rhodes. The exact 
nature of the latter offer is uncertain; but whatever 
it was it has elicited a fresh illustration of that 
jealousy of England which prevails among her 
would-be rivals. German war-ships have, of course, 
been despatched to Delagoa Bay to protect German 
interests; and the Cologne Gazette tells England 
that their presence involves a direct warning to her 
of “hands off.” The Chauvinists of Cologne need 
not bluster. H.M.S. Thrush is not going to engage 
His Imperial and Royal Majesty’s gunboat Condor 
off Delagoa Bay : if we are compelled to interfere at 
all, it will only be in the interests of European capital 
and civilisation. 


Tue third number of the Yellow 
Book, which is just out, is in many 
respects a considerable improvement 
on its predecessors. The art is, on the whole, better. 
Mr. Philip Broughton’s head of Mantegna, in especial, 
being a very bold and charming piece of work. Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley is as bizarre as usual, but only 
effective, it seems to us, in a clever fancy, “ My Lady 
Gold's Escort.” His “ Portrait of Himself” has at 
least the merit of impudence ; it is well to see, from 
an inscription with which it is accompanied, that he 
frankly acknowledges that “all the monsters do not 
come out of Africa.” The literature of the number 
is uneven. There is an admirable ballad by Mr. 
Davidson. Mr. Beerbohm almost redeems a previous 
performance of his by an original paper on George IV., 
but nothing could redeem the quite idiotic drawing 
with which this paper is prefaced. 


LITERATURE. 


Tue Right Hon. Sir Alfred Stephen, 
opiTuARY. G.C.M.G., who has just died at Sydney, 
N.S.W., at the great age of ninety-two, 
may fairly be called one of the makers of the New 
England of the Southern Hemisphere. For forty- 
eight years he had been engaged, either as law officer 
or as a judge of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales, in building up their legal system; he had 
been President of the Legislative Council of the 
latter colony, and for a time its Lieutenant - 
Governor; and his last work had been to extend 
its law of divorce in the interest of its more- 
oppressed sex. Much of his work in simplifying 
and perfecting the. criminal code recalls that of his 
better-known namesake and kinsman whom we in 
England have recently lost.—Viscount Drumlanrig 
was assistant private secretary to Lord Rosebery, 
and a Lord-in-Waiting. A sound and energetic 
Liberal, he had entered on a brilliant and useful 
career in politics, which his shocking death has 
suddenly cut short.—Dr. John Nichol had been 
Professor of English Literature at Glasgow 
from 1861 to 1889, and was well known as critic, 
poet, lecturer, and author of educational and other 
works, — Professor Terrien de Lacouperie was an 
eminent Orientalist, an expert on Indo-Chinese 
philology, a distinguished Chinese scholar, and an 
authority on the once mysterious problem of the 
origin af Chinese civilisation, which he had helped 
to solve by reference to Accadian sources. 








THE QUESTION OF INTERVENTION. 
die Government has been vigorously attacked 
I. this week for its supposed endeavour to procure 
an intervention of the European Powers with a view 
to make peace in the East. Its overtures had been 
met by the Powers with a unanimous snub, and the 
Powers, we were told, were quite right, for such an 
intervention would have been an unheard-of ineptitude 
and impertinence. Taking it on its merits as honest 





criticism—and acquitting the Times (as lesser agencies 
of Toryism cannot be acquitted) of the will to make 
party capital at the expense of its country in such a 
matter—we must say that we are not impressed either 
by the sagacity or the spirit of this attack. Let us sup- 
pose that the rumour on which it was based was exact 
—as it happens not to be—what we should have ex- 
pected in that case from competent critics would be 
congratulation for the Government on a wise and 
beneficent proceeding, tempered only by regret that 
such action had not been taken at an earlier stage. 
If the British Government had really of its own 
motion invited other European Powers to prepare 
an intervention in this war, and if these Powers had 
one by one, as the story went, declined the invitation, 
then the honours of that transaction would have 
rested with the British Government, the mistake and 
the discredit with the refusing Powers. The exact 
moment, as the facts appeared a few days ago— 
Japan preparing a new coup, China not sueing for 
peace—might not have been quite opportune for ap- 
proaching the belligerents with the decisive proposi- 
tions; but, considering all that is involved in the 
prolongation of this war, and considering that 
intervention will have to come in any case ulti- 
mately, the moment would not have been too soon 
for the Powers to have been getting ready in concert, 
and settling the conditions of their action, in view 
of the favourable opportunity which would be 
bound to arise when Japan would have made her 
new coup, and have either failed or succeeded. The 
true facts of the case, however, are very different 
from the rumour. Some days subsequent to the 
recent Cabinet Council, Ministers were made 
aware that the Chinese Government was willing 
to consider negotiations for peace on certain 
terms. Her Majesty’s Government thereupon 
communicated with the Great Powers with a view of 
inviting them to represent to Japan on their united 
authority the terms China was prepared to accept. 
At the same time the Government communicated 
with Japan, inviting her to state whether she would 
be willing to consider the terms suggested as a basis 
of negotiations. The majority of the Great Powers, 
including France, have expressed their approval of 
the proposed action, and it is hoped that the minority 
will yet assent. No reply has yet been received from 
the Government of the Mikado. 

Such are the facts. As they stand, they represent 
a very hopeful situation. They show that our 
Government has not been acting im vacuo or without 
something very tangible to proceed upon, and they 
show that the Great Powers are, generally speaking, 
in a favourable disposition on the question of inter- 
vention. These precise negotiations may yet fall 
through, should Japan not be willing to consider 
them. She may object, not without reason, to being 
interrupted at the outset of a war which the Powers 
have allowed to be begun, while she is still supposed 
to be in the tide of victory. But however the 
Powers may treat that objection now, the time must 
come when they must be prepared to carry through 
this intervention, whether Japan consents or not. 
If further victory attends her arms, she may not prove 
easier to deal with; and then, if through jealousies 
of each other, through calculations of what each 
may obtain for itself as a result of the convulsion, the 
Western Powers are unable to act together, and 
let this war drift on, their responsibility at the bar 
of history will be a heavy one. When this conflict 
first arose, we ventured, in criticising Japan’s high- 
handed rupture of the peace, to say that Europe 
would not readily forgive her for being the first 
to set in motion a train of events whose upshot no 
one can foresee, and whose development no thought- 
fal statesman can view without apprehension, But 
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it is questionable whether the heaviest responsibility 
in this matter may lie—not with Japan, but with 
Europe itself. At the outset, had the three European 
Powers who are most directly interested in this 
quarter of the East—Russia, France, and England 
—had energy and solidarity enough to make a 
joint representation to Japan, the war would never 
have taken place. Asit is, shirk it as we may, inter- 
vention will have to come eventually ; and the longer 
it is prevented, the more difficult will it be to ex- 
tinguish the incendiary fire which has been lit, the 
greater will be the danger of that fire spreading to a 
conflagration. 

Great Britain’s interest, at any rate, in securing 
an early peace—at a time when the whole machinery 
of Eastern polity seems in danger of being put out 
of gear ; when our staunch ally, the Amir, is on the 
point of death ; when the direction of Russian policy 
is about to pass out of the hands of a peace-preserving 
Czar—ought to be sutliciently obvious to justify on 
the part of our Government the utmost vigilance in 
seeking an opportunity for mediation. The line of 
British policy, moreover, in this complication is, we 
trust, becoming somewhat clear again. Our old 
policy in the Far East had for its first principle 
the cultivation of friendship with China. Since 
this war began, however, Japan’s unexpected 
display of military efficiency, the victories with 
which she led off, and the apparent imminence 
of China’s collapse, tended for awhile to bewilder 
observers and disarrange their calculations. 
People are now beginning to realise that China is 
not likely to be so easily disposed of, and to remem- 
ber that the friendship of a Power which touches our 
interests at so many vital points—from the Pamirs to 
the Indian Ocean, from Siam to the Pacific—is of 
supreme importance to us. It is our interest in fact 
to see that China is not extinguished. We have seen 
it gravely argued that we ought not to intervene 
because intervention would only mean supporting the 
Manchu dynasty, which is effete and unpopular. The 
Manchu dynasty is perhaps not so effete or un- 
popular as is supposed—it survived two invasions of 
Chinese territory (in 1842 and 1860) as serious as 
that of Marshal Yamagata is likely to prove—but 
in any case there would be some force in the 
argument of those who object to its being supported, 
if they could show what there was to take its place. 
The overthrow of the Manchu dynasty would 
simply mean prolonged anarchy, the destruction 
of foreign commerce, and the most inconvenient 
pretensions on the part of Japan. China was 
never a menac? to tranquillity in the East; on 
the contrary, an unaggressive, placid, peace-loving 
Power, she has always been one of its guarantees. 
The true menace to the Eastern equilibrium has 
come with the rise of Japan. That Power has made 
a sinister beginning of its policy of expansion. No 
impartial person can study the evidence and come to 
any other conclusion than that her plea for sending 
an army into Korea was a mere pretext, and that 
that invasion was a deliberate and _ long-pre- 
pared -for act of aggression. She has revealed 
herself within the past few months as an ambitious 
military nation, thirsting for glory, hungering for 
territory—the antithesis of China. The growth 
of a restless aggressive Power of this type must 
render the value of a strong China greater than 
ever. It is our interest more than that of any other 
Power to keep China strong. This war may give us 
a great opportunity for doing a most beneficent work 
in the East. This war will have opened China’s eyes 
to the necessity of a thorough reorganisation of her 
system, and a greater openness to Western civilisation 
than she has hitherto shown. She ought to look to 
us, who have already given her a Sir Robert Hart, for 








the help to carry out that task—a task which will 
be a great work alike for the British Empire and the 
Empire of China. But it is not too soon to hasten 
with convincing evidences of our friendship if the 
mind of China is not to be changed towards us. 
Already her officials have been talking with bitter- 
ness of our apathy in allowing this war to be sprung 
upon her, and have been saying that Russia might 
prove a more reliable friend. 








LIBERALISM AND THE COUNTRY. 





de result of the contest at Birkenhead will give 

food for useful reflection to those critics in 
various parties who have been diagnosing for us with 
great sapiency for some time past the mind of the 
country and the prospects of the Government. Let 
us hope it will also have a reviving effect on any 
faint-hearts in the Liberal ranks who may not 
have yet recovered from their fit of the blues. 
Birkenhead was an instructive test-case if ever there 
was one. It was fought mainly upon what we are 
asked to believe are the two weak points, as they 
are certainly the two foremost points of the Liberal 
programme, namely, the question of the House of 
Lords and that of Home Rule. It was fought also, 
though in a degree less prominent, upon what may 
be called the social programme of the party. 
Birkenhead was a Tory stronghold; for thirty- 
two years it had not sent a Liberal to Parlia- 
ment; but for the last two general elections it 
had been showing a certain, though by no means 
violent, tendency to advance towards Liberal ideas. 
Here was a ground, where every advantage was in 
favour of the Opposition, on which to test whether 
the House of Lords had gained in popularity by 
rejecting the Home Rule Bill, whether Home Rule 
had lost its attractions for liberally inclined minds, 
and whether the Rosebery Administration had for- 
feited respect and confidence. The result, the 
fact that Mr. Lever has so far bettered his pro- 
gressive reductions of the Tory majority as to 
reduce it all but to the vanishing-point, gives an 
emphatic negative to all these propositions —the 
stock propositions with which we have been steadily 
entertained for the past half-year. The Liberal 
position could have afforded some slight restriction 
of the pace of Mr. Lever’s advance, for the party in 
power is generally at some disadvantage in a bye- 
election. That the Liberal candidate should have 
brought down a majority of 604 to one of 106— 
having already brought down one of 1,168 to one of 
604— is therefore a fact of especial significance. No 
weapon was untried against him. Even the bogus 
and unpatriotic story which certain newspapers were 
not ashamed to attempt to make party capital out of 
this week, the story that the Government of England 
had received a rebuff at the hands of Foreign Powers, 
—was blazoned about the constituency. Nota Jingo 
gave a siga of life. Since the Liberal party came 
into power in 1892 it has only lost one seat, though 
there have been several bye-elections. Within a 
similar period the late Administration had lost seven 
seats. Taking everything into account, we think 
the Government has reason to conclude that its 
position in the country at the present moment is not 
only strong, but is in the exceptional ease of being 
stronger than at the outset of its career. 

The explanation of this fact does not seem to us 
to be far to seek. The present Government has 
three great recommendations. It has proved true 
to its election pledges; it has given the country a 
capable and helpful administration; and it has a 
positive programme, It is one of the wholesome 
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features of British politics that honesty in govern- 
ment always tells, and next to honesty the having a 
clear course ahead to steer. Both in administration 
and in legislation the present Government has 
already signally proved its good faith. There is no 
need to recapitulate the tale of the progressive im- 
pulse it has given to the action of the various de- 
partments. In legislation it has done really great 
things, and the country understands perfectly well 
why it has not done more. It has passed, so far as 
its power carries, Home Rule for the Irish people ; 
for the English working classes a drastic Employers’ 
Liability Bill which concedes all that the trade 
unions ever demanded; a Parish Councils Act 
which establishes self-government in every commune 
in England ; for London, a Betterment scheme; for 
the nation at large, the most democratic Budget 
ever introduced—a Budget which embodies in the 
law the principle of progressive taxation; when 
Parliament assembles for next session it is about 
to pass a Disestablishment Bill for the Welsh 
people, and other reforms to which the party 
pledged itself at the elections. If some of the most 
important of these measures are not yet the law of 
the land, that is simply because the House of Lords, 
scouting the decision of the representative Chamber 
and the will of the electorate, has thrown them out. 
And now the Liberal party says, so long as the 
House of Lords possesses these powers of obstruc- 
tion, the country does not enjoy representative 
government, and thereupon it places a demand 
for the abolition of these obstructive powers in 
a foremost place upon its platform. This is a 
clear, workmanlike, straightforward record, and 
it is little wonder that a practical and straight- 
forward people finds it attractive. What has the 
Opposition to oppose to it as a rival policy? 
Absolutely nothing. Mr. Chamberlain, who is a 
very shrewd person, whatever else he may be, has 
perceived the enormous disadvantage of this attitude, 
and, being evidently about to prove as fertile of 
alternative “social”? panaceas as he once was in 
alternative Home Rule schemes, he has been seeking 
to persuade his friends to patch up a rival policy of 
some kind. As he flatly told the Liberal Unionist 
Conference that met at Durham on Tuesday, “he 
was perfectly convinced that it was hopeless for any 
party to think to live and to be strong which con- 
tented itself with a mere policy of opposition to what 
was proposed by its political adversaries, and he 
did not think they could approach the working 
classes of this country with any chance of success 
if all they had to offer was a scheme of negative 
criticism.”’ This is most true; but what chance 
has Mr. Chamberlain of persuading his friends to ex- 
change their negative criticism for positive rivalry ? 
His own Liberal Unionists, who ought, by virtue of 
their antecedents, to be less hidebound and reactionary 
than the bulk of the party with whom he has 
identified himself, have been attacking him for his 
revolutionary proposals, and he was obliged on 
Tuesday to go so far as to threaten to resign his 
“responsible position” if these attacks are to 
continue. No; the plain truth is that no positive 
policy, such as Mr. Chamberlain is right in thinking 
the country wants, is possible except for the Liberal 
party, and that is why the Liberal party is now so 
strong in the country. It not only has a programme 
already prepared and long before the public, but it 
has actually passed the greater portion of it through 
the House of Commons, and would have had it estab- 
lished by this time as law but for the obstruction of 
the non-representative branch of the legislature. 
Liberals have every reason to be encouraged by 
this situation ; but while being encouraged we must 
not forget to advance. We are so far ahead, both 





in the value of what is already achieved and in the 
value of what is already proposed, of the most ad- 
vanced of serious parties on the Continent, that we 
have little to learn from that quarter; still, it is well 
to take note of the law under the operation of which 
political forces are passing these times in Con- 
tinental countries. It will not do to minimise 
the social elements of the actual Liberal pro- 
gramme—the provisions of such measures as the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, for instance, and the 
Parish Councils Act, with its powers for creating 
allotments ; but it will not do, either, to rest merely 
satisfied with these. The vital principle of Liberalism 
is advancement, and we must prepare soon for some 
expansion of our programme. In the meanwhile, 
however, the great factor of the situation is that the 
House of Lords stops the way of everything. A 
people weary of reforms delayed keenly appreciates the 
very striking fact that, but for the House of Lords, 
the Irish question would by this time be finally 
removed from the pathway of British legislation, 
and the Irish people in a Legislature in Dublin 
would to-day be managing their own affairs; the 
ratepayers of London would to-day have the power 
of justly distributing their unequal burdens; the 
Employers’ Liability Bill would to-day be law; the 
Disestablishment of the Welsh Church would be an 
accomplished fact within the next few months, and 
the field would be clear for a fuller consideration of 
social problems. These are the sort of considera- 
tions which go straight to the commonsense of the 
nation, and which should furnish a party that knows 
how to use its opportunity with an_ irresistible 
momentum. 








THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS. 





HE two highest dignitaries of the two gréatest 

Churches in England have taken occasion this 
week to pronounce upon the duty of their respective 
flocks in the coming School Board election. Both 
pronouncements are profoundly regrettable, in the 
interests of sound education and ethical training, 
which, after all, lie pretty near those of Christianity 
itself. The Roman Catholics of London had pro- 
posed, naturally enough, in those divisions where 
they had no candidate of their own, to support the 
promoters of the efficiency of that system which 
must inevitably—until their Church has progressed 
a good deal further in recovering the English people 
than is likely just yet—undertake the education of 
a vast number of the children of devout Catholics. 
This is obvious common-sense ; it is also a simple and 
effective method of cementing the alliance between 
Irish Catholics and English Liberals. But it has 
now been prospectively condemned by their own 
Cardinal-Archbishop. The denominational system is 
an ideal quite unrealisable at present in its entirety 
for his own Church. There are not funds to 
put a Roman Catholic school within a mile of 
every Roman Catholic child in London. Yet 
he urges his flock, for the sake of this ideal, to 
support the Diggleites as the representatives of 
Christianity—at the expense, as they very well know, 
of the welfare of their own children. The Diggleites, 
by demanding a kind of religious teaching which to 
a Cardinal-Archbishop cannot but seem ludicrously 
imperfect, are “ striking a blow in defence of Chris- 
tianity.”” The fact that they are blocking every 
other kind of teaching is better known to the Catholic 
portion of the democracy of London than to so 
exalted a personage as Cardinal Vaughan. Of late 
the Roman Catholic Church has shown democratic 
tendencies which go far to obscure the memory of 
some of the worst stains on its history. But the 
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Archbishop is not in sympathy with these tendencies; 
and has fairly laid himself open to the charge of post- 
poning the real welfare of living children to the 
imaginary interests of future Catholics. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is a prelate of a 
State Church, and therefore has to be more cautious. 
His first letter shows a creditable desire to avoid 
giving offence to that body of the clergy and laity 
who are satisfied with the religious teaching of 
the Board Schools as it is, and who see the 
dangers of attempting to aim at more. He paysa 
tribute to the Board Schools—* whose teachers are 
often the evangelists of the neighbourhood ’’—which 
we have not the slightest doubt they very well 
deserve. But his second letter deals with the ques- 
tion at issue in a way that is grossly unfair. There 
can be little doubt that many innocent electors, 
whose other-worldliness surpasses their worldly 
wisdom or their knowledge of School Board politics, 
will, at his direction, support the followers of Mr. 
Riley and Mr. Coxhead, whose policy, whatever may 
be their intentions, is likely in the long run, if 
it succeeds, to drive Christian teaching and Bible 
teaching out of the schools altogether, which is 
exactly the aim the Bishop falsely ascribes to the 
minority of the Board. But, before it does so, it 
will have done infinite harm to the children them- 
selves, brought immeasurable discredit on the English 
Church, and strengthened the strongest of all argu- 
ments for Disestablishment. 

For what is the position? To isolate the notorious 
Circular from the rest of the doings of the Board is 
utterly misleading. Many sincere Christians who 
do not follow School Board politics may be misled 
into believing that, once issued and acted upon, it 
will secure more efficient religious teaching than at 
present exists. That the religious teaching hitherto 
has been inefficient has been asserted on the slenderest 
evidence. A few scattered instances have been cited 
which might, one would think, have been dealt with 
by the proper sub-committee of the Board. But the 
Circular has proved only a red herring, and to the 
majority of the Board we are afraid it is a very 
welcome one. The Board has heard 550 speeches on 
the Circular, and neglected its real work meanwhile. 
We gave some particulars of this neglect last week ; 
of the overcrowded classes of 120, 140, 150, and, 
in one especially scandalous case, 169 children to 
a single teacher; of the shameful deficiency of 
school accommodation, amounting to 8,000 places in 
Hackney alone; of complaints from the Education 
Department, and, most startling of all, of an officer 
of the Board censured for doing his duty to his 
employers in calling their attention to the deficiency 
in East Lambeth. The very people who profess to 
be so anxious that the children shall be taught sound 
Christian doctrines are doing what they can to hinder 
numbers of them from coming to be taught that or 
anything else. For the sake of a halfpenny on the 
rates, they are hampering the next generation, and 
supporting their cause—as we showed last week—by 
juggled finance. They began with checking the 
development of the continuation schools and the 
physical training of the children. They have since 

ne far towards wrecking the system as a whole. 

hey have reopened a controversy which, once 
started, must block the way for: years, unless 
speedily ended, and which, unless checked at once, 
ean only have one ending.’ As the meeting of the 
Association of Metropolitan Board teachers this day 
week has shown afresh, they have raised the teaching 
staff in revolt against them. By contemptuousl 
ignoring its protest this week, they have given a fres 
stimulus to the revolt. They have provided a pre- 
cedent for a Church Board to define a good deal more, 
for an anti-Church Board to define very differently, 





and for a Board on which earnest educationists 
are dominant to cut the knot by banishing religious 
teaching altogether. That might, after all, be the 
best solution, if the religious teaching were effec- 
tually done elsewhere ; but we have a strong sus- 
picion that if it were left to voluntary effort there 
would often be too much (unauthorised) catechism 
in its syllabus and far too little Bible. And, putting 
aside for the moment all religious questions, the loss 
of the Bible in secular education would be so tre- 
mendous that educationists cannot afford to let it 
go. And let no one say that the contingencies we 
enumerate above are impossible. The mass of the 
English people pronounced in favour of Bible-teach- 
ing in rate-aided schools in a remarkable movement 
three and twenty years ago. There is no reason to 
suppose that this generation thinks otherwise, 
in spite of the action of some Boards, chiefly in 
Wales, where voluntary religious teaching is organised 
as itis nowhere else. But the miserable organisation 
(except in the “Church party”) at most School 
Board elections in London, the huge constituencies, 
the pressure of the rates, and, in some cases, the 
ratepayer’s jealousy for his own children against 
those of a lower class, all combine against the 
Progressive cause; and the uncertainties of the 
cumulative vote and the apathy of the average 
ratepayer make almost any result possible in the 
course of time. As things are, the self-styled re- 
presentatives of the Church of England have again 
led the majority of Churchmen into a false position. 
We are only too familiar with the services done in 
the name of the Church to beer; its champions 
force us to regard it, when School Board elections 
come round, as allied with Bumble too. To many 
a child from the slums the Board School is his 
only glimpse of decency and order—the only place 
where he gets kindly treatment, where the slightest 
attempt is made to teach him cleanliness or 
morality, to give him any sort of chance of 
that training in this world which is at least 
one stage of preparation for the next. Yet the 
Church of England is forced by many of her own 
clergy—well-meaning enough, but in this matter 
blind—into the position so powerfully depicted by Mr. 
Stead this week of the “stingy stepmother,’ who 
being unable to feed her own children effectively is 
determined that her step-children shall be no better 
off than they. Some of her clergy indeed are doing 
their best to clear her of the stain. Archdeacon 
Sinclair may feel it his duty to be muzzled by his 
diocesan, but Evangelicals like Mr. Webb Peploe, 
High Churchmen like Mr. Eyton, Broad Churchmen 
like Canon Farrar and Mr. Alford, are doing what 
they can to restore the compromise and make it 
possible for the next Board to go back to its real 
work. But they are only a handful. It rests with 
the laymen of London to secure the future of her 
education. It rests with the mass of the lay Church- 
men of London to cleanse their Church of her 
gravest reproach. 








ULSTER AND THE COMING LAND BILL. 





HE Ulster Presbyterian farmers have been hold- 

ing a Conference in Belfast. It was called to 
discuss and support the Report of Mr. John Morley’s 
Committee on the Administration of the Irish Land 
Acts. There was nothing very surprising or very 
novel about the.Conference. From time to time 
during the eight years since the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill they have held their meetings and 
their Conferences, calling now for one and now for 
another solution of the land question. The breach 
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with Liberalism meant more to them than to any 
other section of the dissentients of the United 
Kingdom. For some, “ Unionism”’ came as a wel- 
come mode of escape from a progressive movement 
with which they had fallen out of sympathy. For 
others it meant the sacrifice of a few fads, or the 
falsifying of a few promises. But the Ulster 
farmers, in Oriental phrase, were faithless to their 
salt. Liberalism to them meant bread and butter. 
The Liberal party had made their local land custom 
into law; had given them fair rents and fixity of 
tenure. They looked naturally to the Liberals for 
the legislative aid which could alone help them to 
bear the hard times, when their landlords, as their 
wont had been, refused to share the loss by volun- 
tary reductions of rent. Though they are not free 
from the religious bigotry which is more intensified 
among the townsfolk, they are as a body without 
enthusiasm for the existing method of governing 
Ireland, and within certain limits are strongly in 
favour of some sort of self-government. Partly 
from want of leadership, partly perhaps through 
mistakes of tactics on the side of the Nationalist 
party, but mainly because they were drummed 
into line by their landlords, their Orange labourers 
and their ministers, they gave a half-hearted ad- 
hesion to their hereditary opponents and allowed 
themselves to be deprived of separate representation 
in Parliament. The half million of Ulster Presby- 
terians are at this moment the least fairly repre- 
sented people in the United Kingdom. Now and 
then they met and grumbled, asked for compulsory 
sale, and paraded their sores, There were junctures 
when clear-sighted observers thought they would 
assert their independence and return members 
pledged to the same sort of modified Home Rule 
which was advocated fifty years ago by Sharman 
Crawford. But the Ulster Convention was held 
with much beating of the big drum, and they 
returned the same men again, with more of the 
same sort, only succeeding in exacting a few useless 
pledges from the candidates in doubtful constitu- 
encies. The landlords still hold the electoral fort. 
They now see that a crisis of the utmost import- 
ance is upon them. Mr. Morley’s Committee: has 
proved, out of the mouth of official witnesses, that, 
when the new judicial rents come to be fixed next 
autumn, unless the law be amended, they will, on 
the average, be worse fixed than they were in 1881-2. 
Those very ingenious men the Irish judges have 
spent nearly a decade and a half in discovering 
loopholes in the Act of 1881; have devised ex- 
emptions—by which many who got their rents fixed 
then cannot get them fixed again, and will remain 
for the future at the mercy of “ free contract ’—-and 
distinctions—by which those who do get rents fixed 
will find them fixed on their own improvements to 
an even greater degree than in the early years of the 
administration of the Act. It was said when the Act 
was passed that the Ulster tenant went to bed a 
slave and awoke a freeman. If the Act is not 
amended, many a tenant, on the expiration of his 
first judicial term, will go to bed a freeman and 
awakeaslave. One single point illustrates the extent 
of the danger. In Ireland, as in England, most of 
the land is held by limited owners; and on a simple 
actuarial calculation it may be shown that about 
half those who held as limited owners in 1881 must 
have died in the interval. The tenancy created by a 
limited owner does not bind his successor ; and though 
some tenantscould doubtless prove that their tenancies 
had been created prior to the commencement of the 
estate of the limited owners who were in possession 
in 1881, many could not. No tenant can get a fair 
rent fixed who is not the tenant of a present tenancy 
—i.¢ of a tenancy existing in 1881. But where the 





tenancy existing in 1881 was a tenancy created by 
the limited owner, though it was good enough to 
secure a first judicial term, and is continued under 
the statutory conditions to the end of the judicial 
term, it dies then if the limited owner has died, and 
the tenant will lapse back to his old status of 
serfdom. And this at a time when the fall in the 
price of agricultural produce has made the tillage on 
which the Ulster farmer depends the most precarious 
of all occupations. Can the Ulster farmer, in his 
dire distress, compel the members he was foolish 
enough to vote for to save him? This was the very 
practical problem the Belfast Conference was called 
to consider. 

So far as the second reading of the Government 
Bill of next session is concerned, we shall be surprised 
if the pressure applied is not successful. The Bill 
will be no revolutionary measure, and the less its 
supporters use exaggerated or metaphorical language 
about it the better. Following his careful and 
moderate report, Mr. Morley will really do little 
more than ask Parliament to carry out its own 
intentions of 1881. It will not be a Bill against 
which the big drum can be safely beaten, though 
extremists on one side may use their habitual phrases 
about robbery and confiscation to balance similar 
outbursts on the other side. The votes of Mr. T. W. 
Russell and Sir T. Lea, and of Mr. Dane and Lord 
Frederick Hamilton, all of whom represent doubt- 
ful constituencies, may be counted on for the second 
reading. Mr. Russell voted for the report, and gave 
very useful aid to the Committee. Even in the safer 
divisions some impression has been produced. Lord 
Arthur Hill, whose nephew, Lord Downshire, is 
the largest landowner in Ulster, was careful to 
explain to his constituents that he did not vote 
against Mr. Kilbride’s Bill, but only in favour of 
an amendment declaring that legislation should be 
postponed until the Committee had reported, and 
gave it to be understood that he would vote in 
tavour of Mr. Morley’s Bill next session. It may be 
expected that only some half-dozen Ulster members, 


‘representing mainly urban voters, will venture to 


oppose the new Bill on second reading if the farmers 
bring proper pressure to bear. 

But what we should like to impress upon them is 
that this by itself is not enough. Very few Ulster 
members voted against the Bill of 1881 on second 
reading, even though the suffrage then was limited. 
The preponderating Northern vote helped, together 
with the fear of the Land League, to make the Bill 
go through the House of Lords. So next Session 
an almost unanimous vote from Ulster would prob- 
ably force the House of Lords to pass some sort of 
Bill. But what sort of Bill? The mischiefs into 
which the Committee had to inquire, and which 
Parliament will have to rectify, were due largely to 
the amendments which the House of Lords success- 
fully imposed upon the House of Commons. The 
Irish land question has become more a matter of 
detail than of principle. The hope of the landlords 
will be to mutilate the new Bill as they mutilated 
the old. Party exigencies will make the leaders of 
Opposition in the House of Commons obstruct this 
Bili as they have obstructed all others. We 
have Mr. Chamberlain already hinting at his 
policy when he says the Land Bill will, like 
Aaron’s rod, swallow all the rest. A detailed and 
technica] obstruction in Committee would hardly be 
possible if the Ulster Unionists made a firm stand 
against it, but it will be very easy if they aid and 
abet it. The same attack on details which may 
waste the time of the House of Commons may have 
even more disastrous results in the Lords. With a 


Conservative Government in office and Mr. T. W. 
Russell in revolt, the Lords mutilated the Land Bill 
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of 1887 in some of its most essential parts. They 
may venture to go much further, in their present 
aggressive mood, if they find that important amend- 
ments were only carried in the Houseof Commons after 
prolonged struggle by the normal party majority or less. 
Thus the pledges which the Ulster farmers must exact 
ought, if they are to be of any use, to go much 
further than electoral pledges generally go. They 
ought to require their members to pledge themselves 
not merely to vote for the second reading, but to 
support in all its details and through all its stages 
a Bill carrying out the Committee’s recom- 
mendations. They ought to require them to use all 
their influence to prevent obstruction in the Commons 
and mutilation in the Lords. We hope they will 
ask for the pledges. We hope they may get them. 
We hope the pledges will be kept. But we greatly 
fear that the farmers will learn that a Tory forced 
into uncongenial pledges by inconvenient con- 
stituents is a very different thing from a Liberal 
for the workaday purposes of Committee. 








THE BELGIAN EXPERIMENT. 





N Sunday last the electorate of Belgium made 

its first trial of manhood suffrage, complicated 

by an ingenious fancy franchise which looks like the 
development of the famous but abortive “ dual vote ” 
of Benjamin Disraeli, and by a system of compulsory 
voting which, so far as we know, has its nearest 
parallel in a famous provision attributed to Solon. 
This latter device has not been altogether successful. 
The proportion of votes cast—we have no means of 
estimating the number of persons who voted—to the 
possible total is no doubt high, ranging from about 
80 to nearly 92 per cent.; but this is not so 
high a proportion as party feeling by itself has 
just produced in Norway, and dissatisfied and 
reluctant voters have had various more or less 
farcical candidates provided on whom they might 
waste their votes if they chose. But these 
candidates, and the various side issues which were 
expected to complicate the contest, have utterly dis- 
appeared from the reckoning. The fancy franchise 
has, indeed, complicated the task of the electors 
and the polling clerks. An elector of Brussels, 
for instance, with three votes, must, if he exercised 
his privilege to the full, have made no less than 
eighty-one marks altogether—or, rather, blackened 
eighty-one white spots left blank for the purpose on 
his ballot papers. But it is not clear that it has 
availed much to represent intelligence, or to stem the 
tide of Socialism. The Clericals win, as was expected, 
almost everywhere; and, looking at their past 
history and present composition, we cannot regard 
them as even tolerable representatives of intelligence. 
But their victory is more complete than was expected ; 
in the Flemish half of Belgiumitis absolute. The capital 
itself awaits the decision of a second ballot, which 
will most likely be in their favour. Even in the one 
case (at Alost) where the “Christian Socialist,’’ or 
Catholic Democratic, party was putting forward 
candidates, headed by the Abbé Daens, against the 
ultra-Tory section, headed by M. Woeste—whose 
Toryism was once too much even for his own 
colleagues in the Ministry—it is he and his follow- 
ing who win, though their majorities are very small, 
and there are reports that the victory is due to fraud. 
But the effect of the Clerical victory is intensified 
by the divisions of the Opposition. The so-called 
“doctrinaire ” Liberal party of Belgium—which 
represents, on the whole, the creed commonly 
ascribed to the “‘ Manchester School,” coupled with 
that distrust of the masses associated in our 





history with the name of Robert Lowe—has been 
defeated at Antwerp, Ghent, Liége, Charleroi ; 
in fact, wherever it stood alone. Where it has 
succeeded, or even made a tolerable fight, it has 
been in alliance with the “ Progressists,’ whose 
programme is very much that of the advanced wing 
of the Liberal party in England. At Liége the two 
sections of Liberals have been in conflict. The 
Progressists have allied themselves with the Socialists 
or Labour party, and the allied forces have won. The 
Socialists have gained most of what the Liberals 
have lost. At Mons, Charleroi, and Verviers, they 
have run candidates of their own and carried all the 
seats by decisive majorities. In Brussels they re- 
fused alliance with the combined Liberal forces, and 
now hold the balance at the second ballot which 
will be necessary between the Liberals and the 
Clericals. They carry M. Callewaert, the Presi- 
dent of the Knights of Labour, the two brothers 
Defuisseaux, of whom one is in prison for a breach 
of the peace in connection with a Labour struggle. 
M. Vandervelde, and other well-known leaders of their 
party. But they would certainly have done very much 
better for their own immediate ends and the country 
by accepting alliances instead of standing aloof. 
They might, for instance, at Alost, have ensured the 
return of the Abbé Daens, who is surely preferable to 
M. Woeste. But they are determined to stand apart, 
holding the balance between parties, and siding with 
whichever favours them most—a course which may 
result in a union of both against them, such as the 
Catholics at Liége have proposed in view of the 
second ballot. ‘Their success certainly indicates 
that, even among the electors known as “ bivox” 
and “trivox”—who represent, respectively, “a 
stake in the country ” and education—there is much 
more sympathy with their doctrines than anybody 
expected. Possibly, as has happened in Germany, 
many dissatisfied electors cast their votes for 
Socialists, as the strongest possible expression of 
their discontent. 

The bearings of the results are so various that it 
is difficult to select any—save this Socialist success 
—as the most conspicuous feature among them. One 
point that may be noted is the division of Belgium 
according to language. The whole of the northern, or 
Flemish, division is now uninterruptedly “ Clerical ” 
the Liberal gains are in the Walloon districts of the 
south; the Socialist, of course, in the mining and 
manufacturing districts of the east. Belgium is, 
after all, rather an artificial nation, and this election 
strengthens the probability that she will tind it out 
some day. It will be interesting to see, again, what 
bearing the elections will have on the demand for 
proportional representation. It cannot be said that 
a system is at all satisfactory which makes the 
choice of the eighteen representatives for Brussels 
dependent, as the saying is, on “the odd man.” 
But the present Ministry, though they have for the 
present lost two, and perhaps three, of their number, 
may well be satisfied with the status quo. 

But, after all, the main lesson that the elections 
teach is one that we have not much need to learn in 
England. It is the incompetence of the old intran- 
sigeant Individualist Liberalism which has suffered 
so much in Belgium. “ Anti-Clericalism,” as we 
have several times had occasion to remark, will not 
suffice in that country as a bond of union. An 
electorate of which about forty per cent. has hardly 
been to school at all cannot be expected to care much 
whether the schools are “clerical” or “lay.’’ Belgium, 
though much has been done in the way of Labour 
legislation since 1889, is, socially, one of the most 
backward countries in Europe. It cannot be wonder- 
ful that its most oppressed classes have run into 
extremes. It is the duty of Belgian Liberals now 
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to educate them for the use of the suffrage, and show 
them, by uniting on a definite Labour programme, 
that Liberalism is not so barren as they seem to think. 
We in England have learnt this long ago, and our 
ultra-Individualist Liberals have gone off to the 
Liberty and Property Defence League. The differ- 
ences within the Liberal party on that portion of the 
Labour programme which belongs to the sphere of 
practical politics are, so far as the mass of the party 
is concerned, differences of degree rather than of 
kind. The Danish Liberal party has failed through 
its policy of mere sterile obstruction. The Belgian 
Liberals have failed through the intransigeance of 
their Moderate section. It remains for them to 
follow the example of their brethren in Germany and 
England, to formulate their social programme, 
and to educate the Labour party. It is regrettable 
that a really enlightened and cultured body, the con- 
sistent opponents of Protectionism, should almost 
disappear from the Belgian Parliament. But if the 
defeat of the doctrinaires consolidates and renovates 
the Belgian Liberal party it will not have been in 
vain, 


FINANCE, 





HE speculators who lately bought large quanti- 
ties of stocks at continually rising prices in 
spite of all warnings addressed to them, are reaping 
the reward of their recklessness. Day after day 
disturbing rumours are circulating, and each one 
causes a fall upon the Stock Exchange. Of course, 
it is quite true that the political outlook is far from 
reassuring. The war between China and Japan alone 
is enough to make every operator feel that this is 
not a time for engaging in undue risks. The 
worst may yet be avoided, but for the present 
the utmost caution is plainly called for. The 
illness of the Ameer, too, is disquieting; and of 
course the state of health of the Czar is calculated to 
affect adversely the Continental markets, and more 
especially the Paris Bourse. But while it is quite 
true that foreign politics are not satisfactory, they 
would not have so great an influence upon the Stock 
Exchange as just now they are exercising were it not 
for the rashness with which speculators rushed up 
prices lately. Another circumstance that is de- 
pressing prices is the resumption of gold shipments 
from New York. During the first seven or eight 
months of the year those shipments were continuous 
and very large; but it was hoped that they had 
come to an end, that confidence was reviving, 
and that the European public would once more 
begin to invest in American. securities. We 
have pointed out in this column frequently 
that the hope was ill-founded, that time enough 
had not elapsed for a marked improvement 
in the United States, and that, particularly, the 
disordered state of the currency would prevent 
much European investment. The result bas shown 
that this opinion was correct. There was some wild 
speculation, but there was no proper investment ; 
and, as a matter of course, the disordered state of 
the currency is once more leading to shipments of 
gold. Possibly the Democratic party may be taught 
prudence by the coming elections, at which it is 
generally believed the Republicans will be successful, 
and in the session which will begin early in December 
a wiser policy may be adopted. If not, then it is to 
be feared that the gold shipments will go on. If 
they do, inevitably there will be more or less of a 
scare. People will begin to fear that gold will leave 
the country altogether, and that silver alone will 
remain. There is little change in South America or 
in the embarrassed European countries such as Italy 
and Spain, and the news from Australia is far from 
satisfactory. 
The political alarms have had much less influence 
upon the Money Market than might reasonably have 





been looked for. If war were to break out, the ex- 
penditure would be on so colossal a scale that the 
rates of interest and discount would rise rapidly 
above anything that has been known for many a 
year. People, of course, do not believe that war 
will break out. Everyone sees that the dangers are 
too great to be lightly incurred. Still, as there is 
uneasiness enough to check trade and to cause a 
fall upon every Stock Exchange in Europe, it might 
reasonably be expected that in the Money Market 
also there would be unwillingness on the part of 
banks to lend, and consequently a rise in rates. The 
rise, however, has been very trifling, and probably 
will not amount to much, unless apprehension grows 
far keener than it yet is. To some extent, that, no 
doubt, is explained by the belief that gold in very large 
amounts will be shipped from New York. Russia is 
withdrawing the metal from Germany, and Germany 
is withdrawing it from London. If the shipments 
from New York are large, people argue that all 
required for the Continent will be obtained in 
America, and that our own market, therefore, will 
not be much disturbed. Further, the production of 
gold is increasing in a most satisfactory way. It is 
extraordinarily large in South Africa ; it promises to 
be very large in Australia; and it is certainly 
augmenting in the United States. Meanwhile, there 
is little demand for silver by either Japan or China. 
Japan is drawing almost entirely upon her own 
resources. She has already raised two internal loans, 
and it is said that if more money is required the 
Government is determined to raise a third. Up to 
the present, too, China has managed in some way or 
other to do without much silver from Europe. It is 
quite true that the Chinese Government is negotiat- 
ing in London for a loan of somewhat under a million 
and three-quarters sterling ; but the negotiations are 
not proceeding very rapidly, and, in any case, it is 
understood that the money is required for the pur- 
pose of paying for purchases of munitions of war 
already made in Europe. The silver market, there- 
fore, is quiet, the price being only a small fraction 
over 29d. per ounce. The India Council, in spite of 
all the political disquietude, is selling its drafts with 
fair success. On Wednesday it disposed as usual of 
40 lakhs, at about ls. 13d. per rupee. 








MR. FROUDE’S “ERASMUS.”* 


T was a happy inspiration that turned Professor 
Froude to the Letters of Erasmus; for he has 
found in them what he could hail as a kindred spirit, 
and what we can feel is a subject altogether to his 
mind. The lectures are published as they were 
delivered. They are, indeed, incomplete, sketchy, 
limited in view, partial in their use of the material, 
but with a refreshing directness of purpose and state- 
ment, a felicity of phrase, a conversational ease and 
frankness, a crispness and spicy causticity that make 
them most agreeable reading. Erasmus here lives 
in his own world, yet almost as if he were a con- 
temporary of ours. Professor Froude, indeed, never 
forgets the world he himself lives in; the Sixteenth 
century is to him the Nineteenth. ‘“ Most fools,” he 
says, with acombined reminiscence of his Master and 
a glance at his own times, “ most fools and many 
women were on the clergy’s side, and a party which 
has the fools at its back has usually a majority of 
numbers.” He thus illustrates the attitude of Erasmus 
to Luther: “I knew various persons of high reputation 
a few years ago who thought at bottom very much 
as Bishop Colenso thought, who nevertheless turned 
and rent him to clear their own reputations, which 
they did not succeed in doing.” This sense of the 
modernity of Erasmus and his world pervades the 
book. Hence what we find is no pale shadow or 
bodyless ghost like the Samuel who rose at the 
charming of the witch to affright the soul of Saul, 


*“Tife and Letters of Erasmus.” Lectures delivered at Oxford, 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


1893-4. By J. A. Froude. 
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but a flesh and blood reality, the man as he lived, 
the friends he lived among and wrote to, the world 
they lived in and so heartily cursed or so blindly 
tried to mend. Yet though the book be vivid, it 
could easily have been better. Erasmus was em- 
phatically a subjective writer, almost all his work is 
autobiographical; and so, to fill out the portrait of 
him, Professor Froude has to go beyond the Letters. 
He finds the “ Adagia,” the “ Encomium Mori,” the 
“ Colloquies,” the “ Annotationes” to his New Testa- 
ment quite as personally significant, and indeed 
necessary to define the features which appear in 
his hurried sketch. While the Letters are a 
picture of the time, they are still more a mirror of 
the man’s experience, at once interpreting and 
interpreted by his work. But this means that we 
ought to read more of the man in the Letters than 
Professor Froude allows us to see. We can here trace 
his outer connections, but his inner life, the relation 
of his inward mind and outward history, we see 
only in part, not as an organic and living whole. 
The difficulties to be overcome are indeed many and 
serious. The chronology of the Letters is not certain, 
the text is not always to be trusted, and the allusions 
at times not to be made out. The old edition of 
Frobenius (1538), though elegant, is incomplete and 
uncritical ; while Le Clerc’s edition (1703-6), though 
fuller, is less accurate. Indeed, a critical edition of 
these Epistole is urgently needed, and would be a 
contribution of primary importance to our know- 
ledge of the early sixteenth century. Here we can 
study the period that preceded the Reformation and 
saw its birth by the help of its keenest eyes and its 
most graphic pen. But in these lectures the lines 
are too general, and are not always quite precise. 
Professor Froude is no theologian, and so without 
interest in the more special controversies of Erasmus. 
But these are most significant, both as to his mental 
attitude and changes and as to his dialectical method 
and moral character. The position of Luther on the 
Will is not correctly apprehended ; nor is the reason 
of the point selected for attack by Erasmus dis- 
tinctly seen. The bracketing of Carlstadt and 
Zwingli, as together “despising the Sacraments” 
and “ breaking into Anabaptism and social anarchy,” 
is an extraordinary feat in the confusion of men 
who were of most dissimilar views. But the book 
within its limits has the conspicuous merit of making 
Erasmus himself speak as a living man’on the 
character and characteristics of his age. 

These letters are among the most remarkable in 
literature—in quantity immense, and in quality of 
rare distinction. Erasmus was not only the most 
distinguished man of his time, but he was the corre- 
spondent and familiar of his most distinguished 
contemporaries. He had to break his birth’s in- 
vidious bar, to escape from the hands of an Order 
which he was coerced to enter, and whose hold on 
him he never forgave; but he certainly achieved 
fame and enjoyed it. He knew Paris, loved its gay 
and grand and literary society, but hated its school- 
men. He visited England, knew its Court and 
its Universities, its great Churchmen and scholars. 
He visited Italy, was flattered by its schools, colleges, 
and men of letters, féted by bishops, cardinals, and 
even the Pope himself. He was familiar with the 
Low Countries, especially their free cities; knew the 
intelligence of their burghers, the generosity of their 
bankers, and also the munificence and the meanness of 
the aristocratic patron of lettersin many lands. And 
through it all he remained an untiring correspondent, 
quick of eye, susceptible, impressionable, facile of 
pen, picturesque, caustic, witty, with an ease that 
was never slovenly, and an elegance that was never 
stiff, and a sympathetic imagination that, as it were, 
realised the friend he addressed, and shaped his 
style alike to his own theme and his friend’s humour. 
The Letters are piquant, if ever letters were—free- 
spoken to a degree that astonishes our modern 
notions. The man was petulant, querulous, afflicted 
with the impecuniosity of his tribe, yet with 
the idea that a gracious Providence had created 





wealthy patrons expressly for its relief. In 
this belief he was by no means singular; it 
might be described as the then common faith 
of the scholar. Later, Joseph Scaliger frankly said : 
“Ever since my father's death I have lived on 
charity; but though Erasmus was as sturdy a 
beggar as ever lived, it was not charity that he 
asked. The patron gave him help and he gave the 
patron distinction; for he served letters, and theirs 
was an illustrious service, as honourable to him who 
made it possible as to him who made it real. There 
are letters full of what Mark Pattison called “a 
whining mendicancy,” and, in some, the mendicancy 
wheedles as well as whines; but even now the 
standard of delicacy allows a man to ask a patron for 
a living, though few do harder work than Erasmus 
for the living they get. 

There is something delightfully vagrant and 
Bohemian in this scholar’s life. He dearly loved 
comfort and all good things. Beer was not at 
all to his taste; it was one of the things that 
made Germany impossible to him ; and even at Cam- 
bridge he suffered from it, for there the wine was 
horrible. It gave him the stone; and Warham grew 
witty at his expense thus: “ What business have 
you with such a superfluous load as stones in your 
small body, or what do you propose to build swper 
hance petram?” One English custom we all know 
he greatly enjoyed: “the girls all kiss you;” and 
he adds for the consolation or envy of his corre- 
spondent, “if you had once tasted how soft and 
fragrant those lips are, you would wish to spend your 
life here.” But he had an eye for graver things than 
kissing; his portraits of men are clear and firmly 
drawn. Colet is a man of genuine piety, not born 
with it, for by nature he is hot, impetuous, resentful, 
indolent, fond of pleasure and of woman's society, 
disposed to make a joke of everything; but he has 
fought his weaknesses, lived unpolluted with the 
world’s defilements, dines on a single dish, and 
though he likes good wine abstains on principle. 
When he founded St. Paul's School “ he appointed 
a committee of married laymen of honest reputation, 
and being asked his reason, he said all human arrange- 
ments were uncertain ; but he had observed generally 
that such persons were more conscientious and honest 
than priests.” Sir Thomas More is of middle height, 
well-shaped, complexion pale, without a touch of 
colour in it save when the skin flushes; hair black, 
shot with yellow, or yellow shot with black ; beard 
scanty; eyes grey, with dark spots-—-an eye sup- 
posed in England to indicate genius, He is a water- 
drinker, lives simply, detests all kinds of gambling, 
is full of fun, charming, but never scurrilous or 
malicious in his talk. These two portraits of Colet 
and More, read in full, bring the men before us just 
as they lived in a way no other contemporary de- 
scription does. And they are typical of what is to 
be found in the Letters; they represent a crowded 
stage, but the characters are all distinct. As we 
read, one of the greatest and most creative periods 
in the history of the world lives, moves, and has its 
being before us, and we live with it and in it, dis- 
cussing its questions, feeling its passions, sharing its 
conflicts, overhearing its statesmen and ecclesiastics, 
mingling with its scholars and divines. To make 
these Letters accessible and intelligible to our own 
day would tend—more than any other piece of work 
now possible—to a correct knowledge of the forces 
that made the Reformation. 

We have said nothing of Erasmus himself as 
revealed in these Letters. He is too complex and 
mixed a character to be here analysed and criticised. 
Of his sincerity there can be no question, nor can 
there be any as to the courage with which he did his 
work. His vision was keen rather than penetrating ; 
he saw much and clearly, but he did not see deeply. 
His hates were more potent than his loves; he was 
more heroic as an opponent of abuses than as a dis- 
coverer of remedies. He despised monasticism and 
all its works; he hated the way in which it en- 
trapped youth, for he had had experience of the 
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way, and still more what it did with the youth 
it had entrapped. “Men are threatened or 
tempted into vows of celibacy. They can have 
licence to go with harlots, but they must not marry 


wives. They may keep concubines and remain 
priests. If they take wives, they are thrown to the 
flames.” On this point he is ever ringing the 


changes; it determines what may be called his 
philosophy of the situation. He holds that the 
multiplication of ceremonies means the supersession 
of the moral law; that the more rules, pilgrimages, 
penances, fastings, outward symbols, and regulations 
are emphasised, the more spiritual obedience and all 
the ethical virtues are thrown into the background. 
This feeling pervades not only many of his Letters, 
but is the governing idea in certain of his dialogues 
and treatises; but, as time goes on, he becomes more 
conscious of the only possible cure. It is a return to 
primitive Christianity. One of the signal features 
here is this: his scholar’s impulse and effort create 
the instruments of the reformers. His purpose in 
issuing his Greek New Testament was more practical 
than scientific; on the scientific side it is inferior 
to the cognate parts of the Complutensian Poly- 
glot ; it is on the practical that its superiority lies. 
Underneath its deference to the Roman See there 
is a finer reverence for the mind of Christ and His 
Apostles, supported by the belief that this mind 
needs only to be known in order to be realised by 
His Church. But the practical result came in a form 
he did not anticipate; Rome did not realise it, but 
Luther did. There is nothing so unheroic in the 
whole life of Erasmus as his attitude to Luther. 
He knew that the egg Luther hatched he laid, 
though, as he confessed, he meant the chicken to 
be a hen and it turned out a game-cock. Yet he 
ostentatiously tried to remain neutral; he declined 
to read Luther's books; he praised him: said re- 
peatedly that he was, as his very enemies admitted, 
“a person of good character”; but, as to the rest, 
“TI am neither Luther's accuser, nor his patron, nor 
his judge ; I can give no opinion about him, least of 
all an unfavourable one.” But the time came when 
he was foreed to take the field against Luther in 
order to save his own reputation, and he took it at a 
characteristic point—one which was an incident, an 
accident, peculiar and personal to Luther, though 
also to certain great fathers and schoolmen, and 
not at all material or essential to the Reformation. 
He saved himself from pronouncing a positive opinion 
on the vital issue by his vehement censure of a 
detail; but he acted here as in his own proper realm 
of criticism. If the Church should condemn his con- 
clusions, then he was willing to join it in the con- 
demnation; for the judgment of the Church had 
more value in his eyes than any human reasons 
whatever. He who so speaks may make reformation 
possible, but a reformer nature never intended him 
to be; and circumstances will take good care that a 
reformer he shall never become. 





DOMINICA. 

HE island of Dominica has twice been famous in 
history—once as the landfall of Columbus on 

a Sunday, in honour of which day he named it on his 
second voyage to the West; and once again, some 
three hundred years later, when Rodney broke 
through the French line of battle beneath the shadow 
of its hills. It was, at this latter date, a flourishing 
spot, producing some of the finest coffee in the world ; 
but since its varying fortunes in the struggle between 
France and England it has fallen on evil days; and 
when, in June of last year, Lord Stamford asked that 
an inguiry might be held into some disturbances that 
had recently taken place there on the occasion of the 
collection of the land-tax, and which had resulted 
in the deaths of several people, Lord Ripon was 
forced to admit that the island was “more 
backward than almost any other of the British 





West Indies” and in “a state of chronic discontent.” 
Though a special inquiry into the circumstances 
of the émeute was not considered desirable, an in- 
quiry was granted into the general condition of 
the island, and Sir Robert Hamilton was intrusted 
with the Commission. His report, together with the 
subsequent correspondence between the Governor 
and Lord Ripon, was issued on the 5th of October, 
and shows the need that existed for independent 
inquiry. At first sight, it certainly seems strange 
that Dominica should be languishing, while the 
French islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe on 
either side of it are flourishing and prosperous. But 
while its climate is as fine, and the soil of its valleys 
as fertile as ever, capital has been withdrawn, many 
estates have been abandoned or broken up, and the 
small negro proprietor cannot meet his taxes. The 
causes of this backwardness are gone into at great 
length in Sir Robert’s report, and, though presenting 
some difliculties, there seem to be none that should 
not, with the reintroduction of capital, be capable of 
removal. One great barrier to progress has been, 
undoubtedly, the natural formation of the island. 
The story runs that Columbus, when asked by Queen 
Isabella what it was like, crumpled up a bit of paper 
in his hand, and, throwing it down before her, said : 
“ That is the nearest picture I can give.” 

In addition, however, to the island's economic diffi- 
culties, its political troubles have long been a stum- 
bling-block. Originally Dominica formed a separate 
Government under a Lieutenant-Governor, with its 
own elected House of Representatives ; but after pass- 
ing through various constitutional phases, in which 
the power gradually passed from the hands of the 
inhabitants, its Legislative Assembly has practically 
come to be little more than a committee for regis- 
tering the vote of the Governor—a condition of 
affairs which has been bitterly resented, leading, 
as it has unfortunately done (in the absence of 
published balance-sheets), to the present state of 
indebtedness of the colony. In 1871 it was included 
with Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat, and the 
Virgin Islands as one of the Federal Colony of the 
Leeward Islands, having the seat of government at 
Antigua. To this union, made by the will of their 
rulers, and against their protests, the Dominicans 
ascribe many of their present misfortunes, and it 
would seem for the most part with good cause. And 
when it is remembered that between Dominica and 
Antigua, the chief island of the Federation, there is 
no single point of similarity either in history, senti- 
ment, language, religion (the Dominicans being 
almost entirely French and Roman Catholics), pro- 
ducts, or natural conditions, it is hardly a matter of 
surprise that friction should have arisen between 
two such ill-assorted partners, and that the weaker 
of the two should have gone to the wall. The 
picture of the two islands in the report bears, in- 
deed, in many points a striking resemblance, though 
on a small scale, to a well-known picture nearer 
home; and Dominica has in fact long been known 
as “the Ireland of the West Indies.” 

The various defects in administration which Sir 
Robert Hamilton’s inquiry brought to light are re- 
garded by him chiefly as defects inherent in such a 
system of government; and his recommendation that 
the island should return to its old autonomy has been 
partially conceded, though not entirely so, on the 
grounds of economy. But in future local affairs, at 
least, will be dealt with on the spot, and it will no 
longer be necessary, as was recently the case, to send 
across 150 miles of sea for authority to punish a muti- 
nous prisoner. The completed idea of Sir Robert’s 
proposed scheme of government for Dominica may be 
seen at the end of his report, where he looks forward 
to a “ Federation of all the West Indian Islands for 
those purposes which affect them as a whole, leaving 
local matters to be dealt with by the separate island 
Legislatures”—a project, the realisation of which 
should offer no insuperable difficulties, and which 
could not fail to be of advantage to each unit of 
such a Federation. 
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A SWISS PATRIOTIC PLAY. 





HE little town of Rapperswyl forms what the 
German tongue grandiosely styles “ein Eisen- 
bahnknotenpunkt ” on the highroad to Chur and 
the Engadine. But few give it more attention than 
a passing glance as their train runs over the long 
embankment which here crosses the Lake of Ziirich. 
Yet its beauty of situation, convenience of access by 
rail and boat, and the quiet comfort, homely clean- 
liness, and cheap living, which still are found almost 
everywhere in Switzerland off the beaten tracks, 
offer in Rapperswyl a welcome stay to the traveller, 
especially if tired with the affairs, the dust, and 
bustle of the great city. 

The little town has its history, too, and its his- 
torical associations, of which its citizens are proud, 
and over which the stranger may meditate. The 
castle stands on the highest point of the rocky 
promontory in the Lake of Ziirich, on which the 
town is built; and it was leased on a long lease by 
the citizens thirty years ago to an exiled Polish 
nobleman, who has established there the Polish 
National Museum. One passes through rooms and 
sees pictures of the history and life, portraits of 
the national heroes, costumes of the soldiers and 
peasantry, memorials of the persecutions and revolu- 
tions, the victories and defeats of the Polish people; 
ethey make on one a solemn impression, as if they all 
asked “Can a nation of such patriotism suffer for 
ever?” In the courtyard of the castle stands a 
memorial eagle, sacred to those who have died for 
Poland ; it bears the pathetic inscription on its four 
sides in Polish, German, French, and Latin, “ Poland’s 
immortal spirit, still unconquered after battling for 
a century with brute force, appeals here from the 
free soil of Switzerland to divine and human justice.” 
A few hours before I stood beside that inscription, I 
had been reading in a Swiss paper Bismarck’s bitter 
and mocking speech against the Prussian Poles. Is 
the national spirit really “immortal”? And how 
long must foreign domination and an iron yoke 
continue to crush out the national life ? 

“The free soil of Switzerland.” One feels that 
the phrase is just, standing on such a spot as this. 
Half an hour's row out into the lake is the little 
island of Ufenau, where Ulrich von Hutten, Luther's 
friend and comrade in the battle of the Reformation, 
found a refuge and a grave. And I had not been 
long in the town before I learned that the little 
place was next Sunday to celebrate its 450th anni- 
versary as a Swiss town by an historical procession 
and a popular patriotic play. The first few steps 
into the town led to the market-place, where the 
open-air stage and rows of seats opposite were 
already prepared for the performance. The boat- 
man who rowed with me over to Ufenau was full 
of the music in which his singing club had to 
take part. When I climbed up the highest tower of 
the castle, to find its three or four rooms at the top 
inhabited by the town fire-watchman and his family, 
a lively girl was putting the final touches to her 
fifteenth-century dress with its puff-sleeves, its 
broad girdle and hanging pocket; she told me with 
evident pleasure that she had to appear in the play 
with a broom in hand and chase someone off the 
stage; an elder sister was as eager to see, as the 
younger girl to take part in, the fun and splendour 
of the show. It soon appeared that almost every 
family in the place had someone in the procession 
or the play ; and indeed, every available person was 
needed out of a town of 2,800 inhabitants for a pro- 
cession in which 500 would take part and a play in 
which 350 would appear on the stage at once. Here 
was a school of civic patriotism for the townsfolk! 
And anyone, from the grandfather of eighty to the 
boy of six, could take his place and bear his part! 

The text of this people’s play is from the pen of 
Bertold Rikenmann, a member of an old Rapperswy! 
family, and was being sold for 30 centimes. It is 
called Christians or Turks, and recalls the fact that 





when 450 years ago the Austrian House of Hapsburg 
ruled Rapperswyl by a bailiff, there were in the 
town two parties, the “ Christians” and the “ Turks,” 
the former favouring the Austrian rule, the latter 
wishing the town to join the free, but less illustrious, 
League of the Swiss States. How the events lead to 
this taking place—the leading burghers going over 
to the “ Turks,” and Austrian rule being for ever 
ended in Rapperswyl—need not be told here. 
Enough that the people’s play had in its five acts 
plenty of incident, lively dialogue, stage pageant, 
and change of scene and interest to make the per- 
formance go without a dull moment. The dramatic 
feeling and energy of the performers would have 
left a bored dramatic critic not wholly dissatisfied. 
Besides literary and dramatic excellence, the play 
had the virtue of giving many pictures of the life of 
the people—the vintage-gatherers, the huntsmen, 
the trade-guilds, the burgher-soldiers (the ancestors 
of the Swiss militia of to-day), the bell-founder who 
comes over with his apprentices from Schwyz 
to repair the town bells and plays a leading part 
in bringing over the citizens to the Swiss League, 
and the apprentices who work at their calling on 
the stage—all this life of the people of yesterday, 
performed by the people of to-day and witnessed by 
their fellow-citizens and the people of the neigh- 
bouring countryside, made up a picturesque play, 
truly popular and genuinely patriotic. And all 
seemed so natural on “ the free soil of Switzerland.” 
The fact is, political and social liberty has become 
a part of the Swiss nature. It springs from the very 
soil. It has grown with centuries of tradition, and 
it is preserved in the institutions that are founded 
to-day. In the very life of the people, and in their 
very recreations, the Swiss cherish the freedom 
which their fathers have won. Is it absurd to hope 
that we in England may yet learn to rejoice over 
our historical traditions by leading historical pro- 
cessions through our towns and by performing 
patriotic plays on village green or in public park ? 
Could we ever teach more pleasantly or indelibly to 
our children the memorable story of England’s past 
or love for the liberties which our fathers have won? 








GENIUS, 





OW many differentiators have tried their penful 
hands at it! 

“Genius has the intuitive faculty,” wrote Pope 
to Swift in 1736. Schopenhauer, who thought and 
wrote a good deal about it, said that genius lies 
essentially in the perfection and energy of intuitive 
knowledge. It was Buffon, on the other hand, who, 
in his election-address to the Académie Frangaise, 
modestly said that “le génie n’est autre chose qu’une 
grande aptitude A la patience.” Carlyle modified 
this, but not enough, when he wrote that genius 
“means transcendent capacity for taking trouble, 
first of all.” But every dunce can see that a 
phenomenal industry is not the thing genius itself, 
nor the first-of-all quality in that thing either; it 
crowns it, rather: somewhat as Mrs. E. B. Browning 
used the phrase: “passionate desire of utterance, 
the poet’s crowning gift;” for it is possible to 
imagine (and oh, to love) the silent poet, as well 
as to admire the idle genius. And a capacity for 
taking trouble, except in the shape of hard luck, 
was not—to pick out a trio near home—what Byron, 
or Shelley, or Coleridge transcended in. A fine line 
of Wordsworth’s runs: 


“ And mighty pocts in their misery dead.” 


Jean Paul Richter was not “in it” when he 
maintained that the essence of genius lay in the 
power of reflection, in Besonnenheit. One might 
as well try to be a genius by working in a brown 
study ; and a genius so phlegmatic is a preposterous 
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paradox, even in High-Dutch. Chow-tsze, a Chinese 
sage of the eleventh century, said that the power of 
“seeing into all things without having to reflect 
makes the saint,” which is not too far off Pope and 
Schopenhauer, if we annihilate time and space, and 
Richter. Professor Huxley, we believe, considers 
“innate capacity of any kind above the average 
mental level” to be genius—which pulls the genius 
down off his pedestal, and replaces him by a capacity 
—badly in want of a definition itself. But the 
professor's phrase was meant for popular use, if it 
did not too modestly take talent for genius. Renan, 
in his vehement Breton way, had it somewhere 
that “to make one great poet, one genius of the first 
order, we must take the finer part of forty millions 
of men.” One would like to know how he figured it 
out, and how many thousands of “clever fellows” 
he took into the count. 

There’s another term, “clever fellow,” as easy as 
slippers, but hard to define too; however, a woman 
may be astonishingly clever indeed, but can never 
be more than the mother of a genius—an axiom 
which coincides with that stock query about Sappho. 
A clever fellow thinks quicker and straighter than 
others, but the genius sees, is the seer of a world that 
mere talent never gets a glimpse of, with all its 
optics, natural and applied. 

Genius, says a philosopher, is to learning what a 
great work of art is to its commentaries. Knowledge 
can be acquired (by that “infinite capacity for 
taking pains"’), but genius never. In all classes of 
the social scale men of surpassing intelligence can be 
met with, who are perhaps wholly without learn- 
ing. This natural intelligence fills and overfills the 
capacity for any amount of “culture”; but the 
reverse is impossible—education cannot do duty for 
genius, Nor can the “infinite capacity, etc.,” print 
genius on the features: that shines from within; 
and in fact, in the origin, the word genius implied a 
belief in a tutelary spirit, a magic-worker. And the 
“ phenomenal industry " theory of genius completely 
sinks the imagination, that enchanted gift without 
which the genius is as impossible as the splendid 
liar. 

All Nature, wrote Buckle, conspires to increase 
the authority of the imaginative faculties ; so full of 
shapes is fancy, that she alone is high fantastical, 
and, in her turn, outworks Nature, as a commonly 
admitted genius has pronounced. Nothing great in 
truth or falsehood, fact or fiction, was ever produced 
without imagination ; and the Devil—long admitted 
to be a gentleman—is also imaginative in a high 
degree, and a genius. 

The phantasy is the neutral ground, the common 
atmosphere in which the (philosopher's) Will and 
the Intellect come together; circling interminably 
one above the other, ever higher, as some condor and 
an albatross might, untiring ever, above the long- 
left bosom of the clouds. 


Tho’ Wit bid Will to blow retreat, 
Will cannot work as Wit would wish; 
If Will and Fancy be agreed, 
Too late for Wit to bid take heed. 
But yet it seems a foolish drift 
To follow Will, and leave the Wit. 


And the Will here philosophically includes the 
emotions, the feelings—msthetic and other; and 
these lead at once to another considerable factor in 
the composition of genius—its infirmities, its eccen- 
tricities, which have little other cause than the 
impersonal intellect breaking away from the self- 
will, chiefly because the brain of genius is far in 
excess of the requirements of that modicum of will. 
There is thus, in fact, a disproportion, a deformity ; 
a genius is a monster, a sport. According as he 
emancipates himself from the will, and extends his 
sphere, he loses sight of self and self-interest; and 
this, which may make him “ great,” is also a penalty 
of greatness. 

The genius, who becomes thus eminent, is thus 
also eminently “ unpractical ” and infantile; and his 
genius has often to be its own reward, without much 





of bread or of butter thereto. The wise man is 
practical; the genius is not. His wit is more than 
man, his “innocence” a child; and his greatest pro- 
ductions are useless to the utilitarian. And it is this 
disparity between the overtopping brain-engine and 
the poor work-a-day self-seeking part of him that 
makes the genius unfit for the world, rapes him 
always to extremes of agitation and suffering, 
exaggerates trifles, exalts cerebral activity, isolates ; 
and gives us besides a pretty broad hint why great 
wits are sure to madness near allied. Let their 
biographies speak for their lives. 

“ Newton, with his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone. 

This must be why it bas seemed to many that 
genius shines mirific through a nebula of defects, is 
enrabbled by ineptitudes. And how far far away we 
have gotten us and our genius from his false copy 
the mere slogger or piocheur, with that infinite 
capacity of his. J. ON. 


COLONELS AND THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 





TEYVHERE are probably no people in Great Britain 

more addicted to grumbling than the officers 
who retire on a colonel’s pension to Bath, Chelten- 
ham, Westward Ho, and whatever other places 
retired colonels most affect. Doubtless, however, 
many find consolation in the thought that this 
seclusion from active life is the destiny which 
Plato marked out for the choicer citizens of his 
ideal commonwealth. His “ guardians” were, like 
our officers, to be selected by competitive examina- 
tion from such well-born youths as had learnt to 
read and write and sit a horse as a gentleman 
should; their education was to be in “ music” and 
“gymnastic.” By “music,” as Plato finely says, is 
meant those studies which influence the mind as 
fresh breezes and the scent of flowers affect the 
body ; in short, which do for a lad what sanguine 
people expect of a classical education. By “gym- 
nastic,” to which undivided attention was to be 
given for a period of years, he clearly foreshadowed 
the average public-school training. When the selec- 
tion was finally made, a severer discipline followed, 
under which knowledge was pursued for its own 
sake, not for the indirect results; and this may 
answer roughly to the studies at Woolwich or Sand- 
hurst, though Plato would have censured either 
curriculum as basely and contemptibly technical. 
Finally, when education was completed, Plato’s 
student was plunged into the service of the State, 
to mix in the turmoil of life, and work with imperfect 
tools in a world of low aims, where nothing is stable 
or permanent—what Mr. Kipling calls “a slack 
Kutchah sort of country.” At the age of fifty the 
“guardians” were to retire and depart gladly “to 
graze at will in the meadows of philosophy.” It is 
true they might be called upon from time to time to 
leave their retirement and serve their State: but, 
to judge from our own experience, these occasions 
would have been rare, and the competition for such 
employment (among retired guardians) keen with a 
vengeance. Their real business, if business it can be 
called, was to live the contemplative life; to crown 
their existence with knowledge of the ideal good, 
which is also perfect beauty, the vision for which the 
studies, experience, and discipline of former years had 
only now sufficiently prepared them. 

Upon the contemplative life the existence of 
most retired officers is a curious commentary. True, 
here and there one understands devotion to an ideal 
purer than Plato's, and fulfils in spirit Peele’s beau- 
tiful lines— 


“ His helmet now must make a hive for bees, 
And, lovers’ sonnets turned to holy psalms, 
The man-at-arms must now serve on his knees 
And feed on prayers which are age’s alms.” 
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Not infrequently they leave the army to join the 
Church militant; and in many places local resistance 
to the advancing tide of ritualism is headed by a 
gentleman who has acquired in the service a strict 
sense of discipline. Many devote themselves to 
photography; more to golf; and there are some 
who, in a zeal for unsystematised knowledge 
that would hardly commend itself to Plato, attend 
the most surprising number of lectures upon the 
greatest variety of incongruous subjects. Some 
lapse into a somnolent existence at their clubs, 
whence they awake periodically to grumble; some 
—how small a part!—find settled occupation ; some 
marry, and live happy ever after. But upon the 
whole they form a large class of well-educated men 
striving laboriously to find work to do, and unable 
to find it—a sufficiently lamentable sight. They 
serve on committees and local boards; but a man 
may serve on a hundred committees, and yet it does 
not fill his existence so well as the paltriest occupa- 
tion that he can call his own. If he lives in the 
country he may garden and cure his own bacon, and 
this is perhaps the best thing he can do; but, after 
all, it is hardly a career. He has spent his prime in 
the service of the State, and asks no better than to 
devote his age also; but the State will have none of 
him. When a lawyer, a doctor, a politician, or 
divine, is just established in his reputation, at the 
age when C:esar and Cromwell were barely beginning 
to be famous, he is abruptly cut off from his occupa- 
tion and flung into a kind of enforced idleness. No 
doubt twenty or thirty years in India leave a man 
somewhat of a squeezed lemon, but this cannot be 
said of an ordinary career in the army; and in 
many cases compulsory retirement is a severe sen- 
tence, even when it does not hit a man in the pocket. 
When it does, ke may well be excused for grumbling. 
After the pleasant importance of commanding a 
regiment, with horse allowance, soldier-servants, and 
the rest, to pass into life on a pension is hard for a 
man with belongings. If he is really poor, he has 
only one occupation and one preoccupation—the 
care of his health, which too often becomes a tragic 
anxiety. A retired officer—the case is, unhappily, 
not imaginary—had a son who was dying at home 
one winter. But the father had portionless daughters 
as well, and the doctors had ordered him not to quit 
the Engadine as he valued his life; so he stayed where 
he was, torn between two affections. Even men who 
retire from the army with ample means and strong 
influence do not, as one might fairly expect, win 
names for themselves in a new field. They get into 
Parliament; but Mr. Campbell-Bannerman carries 
more weight upon the Army Estimates than Sir 
George Chesney. It seems as if the English army 
system stiffens a soldier for other uses. Even in 
India, which makes so many men for England, the 
foremost names are not those of military men. Clive, 
the chief of all Indian conquerors, was a civilian; 
John Lawrence, the civilian, was a greater force in 
war than his brother Henry, the soldier. Sir Charles 
Napier, whose name ranks with theirs, was a soldier, 
indeed, but one who throughout his life was in revolt 
against military red tape. 

What is the defect? Plato would say their 
education; and that if the State means to keep men 
idle, it should so train them that they could be con- 
tinently idle. Possibly, no other service has quite 
the same effect upon a man as the British. Where 
almost every man is required to learn soldiering, the 
professional soldier is not so sharply marked off from 
the rest of his countrymen; the transition from the 
civil to the military capacity is less abrupt. But 
with us, once a soldier, a man is always a soldier. 
He belongs almost to a caste. In no country does 
the military profession confer upon an officer a 
higher social status; in none does it cut him off more 
completely from civil employment. Even in litera- 
ture, which is open to all, those soldiers who write 
are still hampered by military etiquette—the tradition 
of the service. When the British Army found its 
vates sacer, he was a young man and a journalist ; it 





is to be doubted whether any officer would have 
written “ Barrack-room Ballads” or “ Soldiers Three” 
if he could. Officers are proud of the Service, and 
jealous of its claim that every individual should 
submit himself to be moulded to the regulation type 
in ideas and language not less than in his clothes. 
But when the process is done with, a man is so 
completely fitted for the system, so grooved into his 
place, his whole being is so set into one pattern, that 
when the system ruthlessly throws him off, like a 
fired cartridge, you can no more use him for any 
other purpose than you can go snipe-shooting with 
a Martini-Henry. So he is laid by to rust, like a 
discarded rifle—serviceable still, but not wanted. 
However, one fact is plain—that though retired 
officers grumble, no other class is so eager to get its 
sons into the Army. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





HE cult of Diderot, the tendency to rank him 
above Voltaire, and to regard him as the master- 
mind of the eighteenth century, has of late years 
been carried to such absurd extremes in France that 
reaction was inevitable. Accordingly, it is not sur- 
prising to find that M. Joseph Reinach, in the volume 
which he devotes to Diderot in the “Grands Eeri- 
vains Francais” series (Paris: Hachette), takes his 
subject down a peg or two. A cool observer and 
steady thinker—if no genius—M. Reinach is just 
what Diderot, with all his genius, or half-genius, was 
not. He has a passion for lucidity, whereas Diderot, 
as we all know, was the great instance in literature 
of heat without light. “C'est une téte froide,” said 
Diderot of La Harpe, his own head being always on 
fire. M. Reinach is “une téte froide ’—not the sort 
of head to conceive and edit the Encyclopedia, but 
a very good head to conceive and analyse its editor. 
He has the courage to put Diderot in his true place— 
among the great journalists. Diderot was not the 
father of journalism, which existed before him, but 
he was its Homer. His vocation was that of a 
man of first impulse, who can only talk, day 
by day, of what occupies him for the moment. 
Three-fourths of his writings are variations—in- 
genious variations often, and eloquent always—on 
the themes, books, experiences, or pictures, which 
his contemporaries furnish, and which serve him as 
a springboard for his own ideas—that is, they are 
newspaper articles. His curiosity, which left no 
corner unexplored, led him to talk of everything at 
every moment-—the true mark of the journalist. 
You will find in his output a treatise on the science 
of statesmanship and a treatise on the colouring of 
enamels and porcelain, the plan of a university for 
the Czarina, and a memoir on the resistance of air 
to pendulums, a study on the science of commerce 
and a study on acoustics, followed by the plan of a 
new organ, the rudiments of physiology, and a his- 
torical essay on the reigns of Claudius and Nero, an 
examination of the properties of the circle and three 
volumes of art criticism, a treatise on the interpre- 
tation of nature, and another on the art of panto- 
mime. He had the gift of universal interpretation 
and of inexhaustible improvisation. Ondoyant et 
divers he was, to an extent Montaigne never dreamed 
of. Speaking of a portrait of himself he writes: “In 
one day I had a hundred diverse physiognomies 
according to the thing that affected me: I was 
serene, gloomy, contemplative, tender, violent, 
passionate, enthusiastic; I have a mask that 
baffles the artist. Whether it be that there are too 
many things combined in it, or that the impressions 
of my mind following one another too rapidly and 
all printing themselves on my visage, the painter’s 
eye does not find me the same from one moment to 
the other.” Voltaire happily dubbed him “Panto- 
phil.” He loved everything, and everything with 
the same fervour, the same want of proportion. He 
had the same ecstasies of admiration .over Virgil 
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and Richardson, the Madonnas of Raphael, and the 
Lowther Arcadian dolls of Greuze. He was not in- 
frequently hysterical. After a fortnight’s absence 
he throws himself, with tears, into Grimm’s arms, 
sobbing out all through dinner : “ Mon ami, ah! mon 
ami!” So that not only order and method were 
lacking in him, but something more essential—taste. 
Also he lacked common decency. He discovered 
“that a blind man has no sense of modesty”; he 
was that blind man. Add that, by dint of weeping 
on Greuze’s breast and in Sedaine’s waistcoat, and 
“showering a thousand kisses” on a friend off fora 
holiday, he ended by using up his greatest quality, 
that force of persuasion which comes from the heart 
and goes to it. “ Rien de toute sa maniére ne vient 
& mon Ame,” wrote Mile. de Lespinasse, * et sa sensi- 
bilité est & fleur de peau.” 

It is a true bill, no doubt, this indictment of a 
hothead by a “ téte froide.” But a facile, exuberant, 
perfervid temperament is not so distasteful to all of 
us. And even when Diderot’s work is not well done, 
there was such overflowing pleasure in the doing of 
it, he flang himself into the task with such perfection 
of natural abandonment, as to make his pleasure 
contagious. Read his art-criticism, for instance, the 
nine “salons” he wrote forGrimm. “ His criticism,” 
says Mr. John Morley—fully as sane and as com- 
petent an observer as M. Reinach—* awakens the 
imagination of the reader. Not only do we see the 
picture ; we hear Diderot’s own voice in ecstasies of 
praise and storms of boisterous wrath. There is 
such mass in his criticism; so little of the mincing 
and niggling of the smail virtuoso. In facility of 
expression, in animation, in fecundity of mood, 
in fine improvisation, these pieces are truly in- 
comparable. There is such an inupetus animi 
et quedam artis libido.”  Characteristically, M. 
Reinach finds that this enthusiastic criticism is 
mainly misdirected. It is that bugbear of the 
painter, “literary” criticism of art. Nine times 
out of ten Diderot regards works of art with the 
eyes of a man of letters, and judges a picture as 
he would a novel or a tragedy. To take pleasure 
in a statue or picture, he must first find matter 
in it for literature. “ The first point, the important 
point, is to find a great idea.” And so he is for ever 
preoccupied with what the painters maintain is of 
no importance whatever—the subject. The picture 
must make him think. “ Est-ce que cela fait 
penser?” is his eternal—and eternally irrelevant 
—question. He sees a sketch of some ruins, a 
rotunda, an obelisk, a fountain. Straightway he 
asks, Why is the rotunda not inscribed with Divo 
Augusto, divo Neroni? And before the luckless 
artist can answer that he only intended to sketch 
some ruins, we have a flood of rhetoric about the 
divine Augustus and the divine Nero. Nor is Diderot 
content with demanding that a picture shall make 
him think ; he also insists that it shall inspire moral 
sentiments. “Courage, mon ami Greuze,” he cries, 
“fais de la morale en peinture?” This, to be sure, 
is not art-criticism. But with Diderot the criticism 
of pictures was only a pretext for criticising some- 
thing more important then pictures. Once more 
Mr. Morley says a truer word than M. Reinach: 
“Behind views on art we discern far-reaching 
thoughts on life.” Diderot loved life in all its 
manifestations with a passionate love. When, by bis 
own directions, his body was opened after his death, 
his heart was found to be half as large again as that 
of ordinary persons. It was the right heart for 
Pantophil. F 

Another new volume in the “Grands Ecrivains ” 
series is “ Froissart,’ by Mme. Mary Darmesteter, 
who not only writes very prettily on her subject, 
but knows more about it than most people—more, 
in fact, than anybody alive, except the learned 
M. Longnon, of the Institute. At the present 
moment Mme. Darmesteter and M. Longnon are the 
only persons in the world who have read Froissart’s 
poem of “ Méliador,” which was lost in 1440 and 
rediscovered by M. Longnon only last November. 





To have read the poem in these circumstances is 
something of an achievement; but to have survived 
the reading is little short of a miracle. For 
“Méliador” contains thirty thousand six hundred 
verses; so that it is longer than the Iliad, 
three times as long as the neid, and twice as 
long as the Divine Comedy. The story of its author’s 
more famous “Chronicles” is engagingly told by 
Mme. Darmesteter, who makes the most of the not 
very numerous facts that are known about the man 
himself. Her device of enlivening the narrative with 
modern parallels is perhaps overworked. We read 
that Froissart meets a damsel at “a garden-party of 
five centuries ago,” that we are to think of him asa 
“ young and elegant normalien,” that he was, perhaps, 
dismissed by the Black Prince from the army owing 
to the “common distrust of military men for war- 
correspondents,” that Gaston de Foix had the ways 
of a décadent, and so forth. But this is an amiable 
weakness. 


PAUL BOURGET AT HOME. 





Paris, October 17. 

1 view of the interest which is being aroused 

by Paul Bourget’s American Notes, it seemed 
desirable to hear what the author might have to say 
regarding the controversy which has sprung up over 
the first instalments of “Outre Mer.’ M. Bourget 
deprecated the making of any fuss over the pub- 
lication, which he said did not merit all the criticisms 
vouchsafed on it. 

The great psychological romancer resides in a 
street in the Faubourg St. Germain, and even upon 
the threshold of his apartments, on the second floor, 
the visitor feels himself in an atmosphere of art, an 
impression which is confirmed by the appearance of 
the antechamber. I had scarcely handed in my card 
when M. Bourget appeared, attired in a coquettish 
dressing-gown, apparently of violet striped silk, on 
his way to welcome another caller. He is a man of 
about forty years of age, of middle size, with well- 
knit frame and the typical artist-poet’s head. 
Introducing me to the other visitor, his publisher, 
the conversation naturally began with M. Bourget’s 
latest success. The author would not admit that 
there was any merit attaching to his work beyond 
that due to a painstaking, conscientious observer 
and faithful recorder. 

“TI have avoided personalities and taken only 
types of character. As to the fidelity of the por- 
traits, how can you guarantee these in the case of a 
passing tour of several months? I do not understand 
why my pictures of Newport should have given 
offence, as appears to be the case in some quarters. 
Mr. Ward McAlister appears to be vexed because I 
said that there is a deficiency of grandfathers in 
American society. But that does not imply any- 
thing derogatory to the Americans.” 

M. Bourget had written that the Newport “cot- 
tagers” adorned their walls with pictures of Louis 
XIV., and other relics of European museums, in 
default of a stock of illustrious ancestors on canvas. 
The remark was cutting, if correct. 

“ But we cannot all have grandfathers. For my- 
self, lam a man of the people, a democrat, and am 
quite satisfied to be known by my works, without 
any advantages of family. It seems to me that the 
Americans might be content with the possession of 
qualities which they have in excess of us—energy, 
activity, and so on—without wishing to set up as 
inventors of a new and improved social code, so to 
epeak. For this they cannot do. They lack the 
traditions and the example afforded by an aristocracy 
and a Court. If we had a monarch here, for instance, 
it would be doubtful whether I should have a recog- 
nised right to be invited to the Palace. Butas a 
member of the Academy, I take my appointed place 
at official ceremonies, dinners, and the like, by virtue 
of the rules prescribed by our society. Now in 
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America they have nothing of this kind—no Court, 
no Academy, not even decorations: so that the sole 
standard is wealth. Well, wealth, we know, is a 
very agreeable commodity, but it cannot purchase 
everything. It is impossible that there can be the 
same degree of refinement as we understand the term, 
as it has come down to us from aristocratic society.” 

“No,” broke in the publisher, “they cannot 
expect to be sons of Crusaders.” 

M. Bourget proceeded to give me some of his 
observations of features of American life which were 
much more important than parts of speech or forms 
of etiquette, especially the universal activity and 
boundless energy everywhere evident. ‘“ The Ameri- 
can magnates have their banks, their railways, their 
trusts to look after, and they know that if they do 
not attend to them they will be ruined. Whereas 
our wealthy classes think only of how to pass the 
time agreeably. I consider that, in these times, when 
human solidarity is needed to ward off the dangers 
threatening the social fabric, the world has much to 
learn from the United States.” 

A reverend father, of lofty stature and dignified 
deportment, was now announced, so I bade my 
amiable host adieu. “Outre Mer” is to be brought 
out in volume form. 





A REMINISCENCE OF STRAUSS. 





HE little fiddler really played surprisingly well, 
considering that he had no inspiration save the 
angular movements of the beginners in the dancing- 
class, and was often interrupted by old Molyneux’s 
reprimand to some awkward youth or maiden in the 
middle of the Lancers. “ Stop, that won't do at all!” 
piped the dancing-master in his thin, rasping voice ; 
and then the figure was begun all over again, while 
Molyneux, who had a well-preserved grace in spite 
of some sixty years, pushed the blundering boy aside, 
and gave us an exhibition of professional technique. 
He was a handsome old man with a stately wife, and 
a tall, willowy daughter, who also sought to impart 
ease and poetry to the refractory limbs of uncouth 
fifteen. I remember that we were deeply impressed 
by this condescension. Miss Molyneux, it was freely 
conjectured, might marry any “nob” she pleased-— 
“nob” was, then, the scholastic vernacular for the 
aristocrat and the capitalist—and dance all night in 
baronial halls; and yet she was not too proud to 
come to the dancing-class, and give a blushing lad a 
lesson in the waltz, in which he had an inexplicable 
sensation as of a mortal who is whirled in the arms of 
a muscular goddess. For Miss Molyneux’s manners 
were not languid; and her words of encouragement 
to the bewildered partner who felt that there was 
nothing definite below his knees, and that his shins 
had somehow made themselves air, were such as 
Minerva might have addressed to some bucolic 
straggler with whom she had a mind to tread a 
measure. To dance with Miss Molyneux was an 
honour; but it was also an ordeal through which 
few came unscathed by the contumely of the on- 
lookers. Her mother paid exclusive attention to the 
small girls in the class; and it was pretty to see the 
old lady lift her skirt and execute a dignified pas for 
the edification of these be-ribboned pupils. After 
that, she went round with a bag of biscuits, dis- 
tributing these favours with a sort of august 
affability, as if they were rewards of the highest 
imaginable distinction. 

It was a very large class, and the oldest girl must 
have been about sixteen, a ripe womanhood which 
was contemplated with fearsome joy by her callow 
admirers. She was the haughtiest maiden I had 
ever beheld, tall and dark, with strongly marked eye- 
brows, and a chin of consummate disdain. The boys 
were ranged on one side of the room, and the girls 
on the other, and, when a polka was announced, and 
the little fiddler made his preliminary flourish, and 
old Molyneux, with the smile of an ancient gallant, 





waved his hand towards the girls, as though he 
would say (my head was full of Macaulay’s verse at 
the time) :— 


“ Now by the lips of those you love, braye gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies, and engage them in the dance,” 


I had a wild desire to slide swiftly over the 
polished floor, and make my bow (the bow was a 
very important feature of our deportment) to the 
scornful beauty. But my courage always failed me, 
and I had a pang of envy and jealousy when I saw 
her partner carry her off as if by some prescriptive 
right. He was a heavy-looking youth, stolid and 
inarticulate, glib only in his heels. In a word, he 
danced very well; she and he, in this respect, were 
admirably matched ; and old Molyneux followed them 
with an approving eye, especially on the afternoons 
when parents and guardians were invited to witness 
our accomplishments. To me these were occasions 
of bitter mortification. All eyes were fixed upon 
the pair as they performed every step with madden- 
ing accuracy. It was no balm to me that she gazed 
straight over his head, and never uttered a word, 
and that he was equally inanimate. The parents 
and guardians, fond mothers and sympathetic aunts, 
were lost in admiration of the automatic regularity 
with which these two danced the Varsoviana. Has 
that dance joined the shadows of forgotten poses, 
or is it still reserved for marionettes? You held 
your partner’s waist with the tips of your fingers, 
and stretched out your left hand clasped in hers. 
At the end of the first bar down went the hands, 
accompanied by the two heads, and out went the 
feet which corresponded to this movement; and at 
the end of the second bar back went the heads, with 
the other feet, in the reverse direction. The original 
effect, I imagine, was intended to suggest a slight 
abandon, checked by coyness; in the dancing-class 
it had all the seductive grace of toy figures on 
wires. But the sympathetic aunts murmured, “ How 
charming!” as the disdainful chin and the stolid 
youth revolved slowly by, distracting my attention 
till my own partner gave my hand a vicious squeeze, 
and sat down abruptly in her place. How that one 
dreary tune of the Varsoviana drones still in my ear, 
and I see the little fiddler drawing it slowly from 
his instrument, with a set smile, as if he were a 
dentist! 

But the waltz was the worst trial of all. I am 
writing of the days when the trois temps was just 
invented, and when anybody who danced the despised 
and discarded deux temps was regarded as even 
beyond the classification of fossils. Nowadays, I am 
told by experts that nobody waltzes any step in 
particular, and that a slide and a twirl and an 
average ear for time are all the requisites. When- 
ever I hear this, I take the representative of a 
degenerate age aside, and say to him: “ Sir, in my 
boyhood, the rigorous canons of the waltz demanded 
the heroism of a stoic. Night after night have I 
circled slowly round my bedroom, overturning the 
water-jug, barking my legs against the washstand, 
upsetting chairs with a crash, and bringing up the 
elders of the household to be informed in breathless 
accents that I was practising the trois temps!” I 
recall the fascinated gaze with which I watched the 
toes of the stolid youth executing this step with 
absolute precision, while the little fiddler played “ Il 
Bacio,” another of the airs which have haunted me 
with fiendish iteration since those days. I suspect 
that old Molyneux enjoyed this distemper. When 
he gave me my first lesson in the waltz, he put me in 
the middle of the room with three or four equally 
luckless wights, and made us shuffle on one foot and 
then on the other in preliminary idiocy. He attached 
tremendous importance to this movement; and so 
we were kept for days like helpless colts, forlornly 
pawing the floor, while a grim amusement flickered 
across the face of the girl for whose encouraging 
smile I would have sacrificed a worldful of pocket- 
knives and marbles. 

But patience conquers much, and there came a 
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time when I thought myself entitled to stand before 
her, and make the bow which was the invitation to 
dance, unaccompanied by any form of speech. Talk 
was sternly discouraged by old Molyneux as incom- 
patible with the sound principles of his art; and, 
indeed, there was usually little disposition amongst 
the pupils to converse, the preference of soul for 
soul being indicated by a deflection in the small of 
the back. The occasion when my courage mounted 
high was the night of the annual ball. This drew a 
great muster to the town-hall, where old Molyneux 
was resplendent as master of the ceremonies, and 
Miss Molyneux, released for once from the duties of 
the class, struck us dumb by floating round the 
spacious ball-room in the arms of grown-up cavaliers 
with real moustaches, who seemed to dance by 
instinct, and who smiled superciliously at the negus. 
The stolid youth was there, but I felt that my 
opportunity must come. I had let several waltzes 
pass without putting it to the hazard; but there 
was plenty of time. I was gaining confidence every 
moment, and, at any rate, before half-past nine by 
my new silver watch .... What was that? There 
was a lull, and in the midst of it I thought I heard my 
name. Yes, old Molyneux was calling me. Before the 
assembled hundreds, he announced a hornpipe, and, 
with horrible distinctness, recited the names of the 
performers, mine amongst them. A hornpipe! And 
I, in a tail-coat for the first time, was summoned to 
lead the wretched band in this humiliating exhibi- 
tion! Expostulation was useless; and, amidst the 
titters of the spectators, I folded my arms in gro- 
tesque imitation of the traditional sailor, and was 
followed by a train of gradually diminishing propor- 
tions, the rear being brought up by a mere infant 
who had barely reached the stage of knickerbockers! 
How the speechless misery of that episode comes 
back to me, with old Molyneux’s painfully audible 
rebuke when I shamed him in the presence of the 
town by deranging the figures of this nautical 
abomination! Who invented the hornpipe? Let 
his memory be accursed ! 

Was it that exposure which steeled your heart 
against me, O maid with the brows of night? I 
cannot tell. In those days, as I have said, we never 
told nor love nor hate; and the language of our 
emotions was primitive enough to interest a Dar- 
winian. All I know is that when the first bars of a 
melody, strange, intoxicating, utterly unlike the 
tiresome jingle of the familiar “Il Bacio,” rose from 
the orchestra, I stood suddenly in front of her, 
and humbly made my beseeching obeisance. She 
did not move, and when I looked up, the black 
brows were frowning, and, with a quick shake 
of the head, she turned away. I was rejected, and 
yet the liquid notes of the violins, and the mellow 
rapture of the great bass fiddles, and the thrilling 
murmur of the harps pursued their way through 
Johann Strauss’s incomparable waltz, the “ Beautiful 
Blue Danube”! Allitsdrowsy sweetness flowsover me 
now with endless memories wedded to its music. To 
many a middle-aged man, I fancy, those strains must 
bring back a joyous company of associations, all the 
romance of the spring-time of life, when youth and 
pleasure met to chase the happy hours with flying 
feet. They bring back to me the instant when the 
whole world seemed surging with disappointment in 
the ears of a sentimental boy, while an enchanting 
melody stole through his brain in cunning fantasies 
of sound. 

In Vienna they are celebrating Johann Strauss’s 
jubilee. I offer this little tribute to his magic. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


Sir,—The October number of McClure’s Magazine contains 
a story by your countryman, Robert Barr, which | should reeom- 
mend all English students of American current history to study 
with care. The minute acquaintance with our social and financial 


r 





methods evinced by Mr. Barr will persuade any American at 
least that he has lived among us and studied us as carefully as 
Mr. Henry James studied the San Francisco of to-day before 
attiring its citizens in sombrero and poncho, or as Mr. Shakspere 
investigated the boundaries of Bohemia, 

The heroine is “ married to the son of the richest man in 
America.” Now, an American writer would as soon think of 
making a sweeping statement of that sort as he would of marrying 
his heroine to the English Premier of 94. It is a toss up which 
has a million or two the more—W. W. Astor, J. J. Astor, the 
Vanderbilts, or the Rockfellers; but that these men stand at 
the head of the American multi-millionaire system is as much a 
matter of history as that the Duke of Westminster is the 
wealthiest man in Eugland. There is no room for an imaginary 
extra. What would the English think if one of us married our 
heroine to the “ eldest son of the richest peer of Great Britain” ? 
I fear we should provoke a smile. 

But the most remarkable thing about Mr. Barr’s remarkable 
story is his ingenuous faith in the persistence of the large, free, 
generous American heart (on this continent usually designated 
as “ Western ’’) over the withering, not to say warping, influence 
of Wall Street. “One day he” (the abandoned financier, 
“whose very name made hundreds tremble and thousands 
curse”) “fumblingly dropped a cheque for a million dollars in 
his daughter-in-law’s lap, and, with some nervous confusion, 
asked her to run out, like a good girl, and buy herself something ; 
if that wasn’t enough, she was to call on him for more.” 

Upon first reading this extraordinary paragraph, I took Mr. 
Barr for an exquisite humorist. Upon sober perusai of the 
entire story I was forced to the Pt nn to that he was still a 
great humorist, but an unconscious one. 

The point I wish to arrive at is that a story of this sort has 
a depressing effect upon the entire American nation. We are 
only a hundred years old or so, but we are very ambitious. We 
know our Enrope, and we would have Europe know us, It visits 
us with flattering frequency, and we have every modern con- 
trivance by whose aid it can study us. We have been pluming 
and preening ourselves upon the critical attention of Mr. Max 
O’Rell; and now Mr. Barr discourages us with the tacit 
information that we are still regarded as a picturesque joke. 
We are a sort of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show on a magnified 
scale, whose mass is accepted as one of the freaks of evolution, 
but whose details are entirely insignificant. The only thing 
which will console America for this awesome illustration 
of what a commanding imagination can accomplish is the 
hilarious amusement which it will furnish in Wall Street. Of 
Mr. Barr’s picture of that famous precinct nothing more need 
be said. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 

New York. 








THE WOODS OF WYE. 





WELL to lose one’s way 
Through lanes like those to stray! 
O happy time! O happy autumn! 
Happy, happy day! 


Along the leafy shore 
By paths untrod before 

I wandered like a child, inhaling 
Peace at every pore. 


I climbed the southern hills 
Aloud with racing rills, 

With foliage like a chancel window 
Set in porphyry sills. 


I found the woods arrayed 
In splendour undecayed, 

A gala robe of green and russet 
Bright with crimson braid. 


And midway through the pass 
One rich wild cherry’s mass 

Glowed like the wine of Andalusia 
In a clear green glass: 


Till downward on the sward 

Its passionate leaves were poured, 
And lay upon the ground like blood-drops 

Shaken from a sword. 


Up where the skies devour 
Still, still the woods embower ; 

And high on Glo’ster hills Saint Briavels 
Lifts its lofty tower. 
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The sun shone down in scorn 
Of lesser lights forlorn, 

And drenched with foam of yellow glory 
Staggering miles of corn. 


The world bloomed one great flower, 
And I was in that hour 

An insect sheltering in the petals 
From a pollen shower. 


O well-remembered way ! 
Let years bring what they may, 
How shall they match that magic autumn 
And that magic day! 
ALLEN UPWARD. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





ONE SIDE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


T is always agreeable to be buttonholed by Mr. 

Dobson, and talked to about the last century; 

he does it with a graceful antiquarianism which is 

quite bewitching. In his amusing epilogue to the 

Second Series of the “ Eighteenth-Century Vig- 

nettes”’ (London: Chatto & Windus), Mr. Dobson 
makes some reader ask— 


“What is it that attaches 
Your faney so to fans and masks, 
To periwigs and patches?” 


and tries to make out that the reason why he leaves 
the nineteenth century so severely alone is that he 
dreads an action for libel— 


‘Whereas with these old shades of mine 
Their ways and dress delight me, 
And, should I trip by word or line, 
They cannot oul indict me. 
“Not that I think to err. I seek 
To steer "twixt blame and blindness; 
I strive (as someone said in Greek) 
To speak the truth with kindness, 
“But should I fail to render clear 
Their title, rank, or station, 
I still may sleep secure nor fear 
A suit for defamation.” 


Mr. Dobson might, we feel certain, so well-mannered 
is his style and so equable his temper, be trusted to 
express his opinion about even living poets and 
novelists without running any serious risk either of 
personal violence or legal process ; but none the less 
are we glad that he has allowed his individual pre- 
dilection for periwigs to prevail over the claims of 
the silk hat, for we would much sooner hear him— 
or, indeed, for that matter, anybody else—discourse to 
us about the author of “Clarissa” than about the 
author of “ Tess ;"’ norin this are we conscious of any 
disrespect to Mr. Hardy, who is still, happily, alive, 
with meat upon his bones. Little details about 
men’s homes and houses, wives and no-wives, debts 
and difficulties, which, when narrated in the columns 
of a contemporary newspaper, are odious and vulgar, 
become consecrate by time, and, when delicately 
handled by some long-subsequent Dobson, give 
nothing but pleasure to the judicious, This may 
be a paradox, but, like sea-sickness, it is a fact. 


Mr. Dobson has dedicated this series of essays to 
Mr. Walter Besant, and, by so doing, has happily 
brought to the reader’s mind the enormous contrast 
between the eighteenth century Mr. Dobson loves to 
write about and the eighteenth century Mr. Besant 
knows so well. This contrast is useful, for to make- 


‘believe that any man, however well-read, can cram 


the essence of a hundred years of national life and 
growth between the boards of a volume, is mis- 
chievous folly. The eighteenth century in England 
was a gigantic century, full of great achievements in 
the field and at the desk: the century of Chatham 
and of Clive, of Wesley and of Hume, of Fielding and 
Gibbon, of Pope, of Johnson and of Gray. It was 
likewise a century of blood and violence and cruelty, 
of the press-gang and the gaol-fever ; of heathenism 





in the Church and barbarity in the State. Mr. 
Besant should write a companion volume to Mr. 
Dobson's, else Mudie’s readers will be apt to suppose 
that the Age of the Expansion of Britain was 
only an age of fans and masks, of periwigs and 
patches. 


And yet the careful reader of Mr. Dobson’s 
delightful volume is supplied with a _ loophole 
through which he can obtain a view of what we 
have called Mr. Besant’s Eighteenth Century. Not 
the least interesting essay in the book is the one 
named “The Prisoner's Chaplain,” which supplies a 
brief outline of the remarkable life of Silas Told, 
who, being born in 1711, and dying in 1778, was a 
genuine eighteenth-century man. And what a life 
he led! Born in Bristol, he was dedicated to the 
service of the sea, and suffered cruelties still horrible 
to think of, and witnessed deeds of hellish barbarity 
on board ships owned by Christian owners engaged 
in the slave trade. Silas’s adventures are, from a 
Stevensonian point of view, most delectable, and 
simply reek of the eighteenth century. In 1736 he 
bade the sea farewell, and in 1740 chanced to hear 
John Wesley preach at the Foundry in Moorfields. 
He at once became a Methodist and a charity-school 
master. In 1744 Wesley preached from the text 
“T was sick and in prison, and ye visited me not.” 
Told heard the sermon, and with him to hear was to 
obey. ‘“ Henceforth,” says Mr. Dobson, “ until his 
death, he became a regular visitor to the condemned 
cells at Newgate, earning in time—as opposed to 
the ‘ ordinary '"—the popular title of the ‘ prisoner’s 
chaplain.’ From the outset he took his place in the 
cart with the convicts.” Such was the life of Silas 
Told, whose experiences on board slave-ships, and 
afterwards—-as a victim of the press-gang—on men- 
of-war, as a Methodist charity-school teacher, and 
finally as spiritual attendant upon the malefactors 
in Newgate, make him a fifty times fitter represent- 
ative of the true eighteenth century than Horace 
Walpole himself. 


Another characteristic touch of the century 
about Told’s life is that his pious work at Newgate 
was bitterly obstructed by the Established Church 
“ordinary,” a worthless creature who had no 
thought for anything but his fees. Mr. Dobson 
gives us good reason for believing that the Methodist 
preacher depicted by Hogarth in the plate which 
tells the story of the death of the Idle Apprentice 
is no other than Silas Told himself. If so, he becomes 
more eighteenth-century than ever. His only eulo- 
gium is to be found in Wesley's journal, from which 
Mr. Dobson quotes the following extract :— 


* Jan. 20th.—I buried what was mortal of honest Silas Told. 
For many years he attended the malefactors in Newgate without 
fee or reward; and I suppose no man for this hundred years 
has been so successful in that melancholy office. God had given 
him peculiar talents for it, and he had amazing success therein. 
The greatest part of those whom he attended died in peace, and 
many of them in the triumph of the faith.” 


Mr. Dobson's account of Ranelagh Gardens may 
be read with profit. They were opened in 1742 and 
closed in 1804. Whether they did any good in that 
period is a question men must decide according to 
their humour. Dr. Johnson asserts that he there 
experienced an expansion and gay sensation which 
he felt nowhere else, and had the courage to pro- 
nounce Ranelagh a place of innocent recreation. 
But the good Doctor was three-parts blind. The 
music was good, nor does there even appear to have 
been a wine-and-spirit licence. Tea was the pre- 
vailing drink. On the whole, there is no need to 
regret Ranelagh. 


Mr. Dobson's accounts of Dodsley, the footman- 
turned-publisher, of Roubillac the statuary, and of 
Chodowiecki the artist-engraver, will be read with 
pleasure by all who turn to them. But, for our part, 
we remain faithful to Silas Told, who had more of 
the real eighteenth century about him than all the 
rest of Mr. Dobson's vignettes put together. 
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REVIEWS. 





THE OTHER ROB ROY. 


JOHN MacGreacor (Ros Roy). By Edwin Hodder. London: 
Hodder Brothers. 


& the record of a strangely stirring life, this book 
will appeal to the love of adventure and incident 
which—after a period of quiescence—is once more 
reviving in the reading public; as a study of 
character it is as interesting, though happily not 
so morbid, as the “ Memoirs of Marie Bashkirtseff.” 

John MacGregor, or Rob Roy—to give him the 
name by which he is best known—belonged to the 
type of character of which General Gordon was one 
of the most striking instances. Like the hero of 
Khartoum, he was brimful of energy, courage, self- 
will, and restlessness, and he was also deeply satur- 
ated with the same earnest religious spirit and 
yearning love for the waifs and strays of humanity. 
Adventure was to him as the breath of life. If he had 
lived in the Elizabethanage, his energetic daring would 
probably have driven him to cross the Spanish Main 
with Frobisher, Hawkins, and Drake; if he had been 
born in the time of the first Stuart Kings, his religious 
spirit would have asserted itself, and we should have 
found him enrolled as a leading spirit among the 
Ironsides. As he lived in the nineteenth century, 
these qualities impelled him to philanthropy and 
travel. He also possessed a capacity of dealing with 
his fellow-men, tenacity of purpose, and the essenti- 
ally modern gift of “boom”; hence every enterprise 
he took in hand—-numerous and diverse as they were 
—was asuccess. His taste for peril and adventure 
were gratified at a very early date; for before he 
was six weeks old he tasted the joys of his first 
shipwreck. Major—afterwards Sir Duncan—Mac- 
Gregor embarked with Mrs. MacGregor on board the 
ill-fated Aent to join his regiment, taking his infant 
son with him. The history of that unfortunate 
vessel is well known. When she was on the point 
of sinking, young MacGregor and his mother were 
lowered into a boat, and this is how the father 
describes the scene: 


“The boat hung over the quarter. . . . When I had handed 
in my infant, and saw the boat lowering down into an ocean so 
tempestuous that no sailor on board thought it would live for a 
moment, I grew blind. . . . Twice the ery was that the boat 
was swamped. It at last was seen clear of the ship and en- 
countering the billows. Sometimes it disappeared for several 
seconds, At last it reached the brig.” 


A fitting prelude to an adventurous career. 

Philanthropy and religion were, however, the lead- 
ing motives in John MacGregor’s life. After taking a 
good degree at Cambridge (34th wrangler) he began 
to read for the Bar; but he was soon absorbed in 
company with Lord Ashley and Maurice in the 
Ragged School movement, and it was in conjunction 
with this organisation that he started the Shoe- 
black Brigade. This was about 1851, when all the 
world was filled with the idea of the Great Exhibi- 
tion. MacGregor, with his long-headed, practical 
commonsense, suggested that the moment should be 
utilised for starting the brigade. On the Ist of 
May the Great Exhibition opened, and this was the 
opportunity which MacGregor—always wide awake 
to the value of advertisement—chose for making the 
movement known to the public. This is how Mr. 
Edwin Hodder—who very vididly brings out the 
many-sidedness of MacGregor’s character—describes 
the opening scene: 


“The streets were thronged; everybody was gaping for 
novelty ; crowds collected round the boys in their brilliant red 
uniforms, and some strong-minded people, who did not mind 
being stared at or jeered, ventured to put their feet on the boxes 
while a committeeman stood by and explained the objects of the 
society. .. . From the first the scheme was a success. The 
press referred to it as a notable feature of the day. Punch made 
good-natured fun about it; and when one day MacGregor took 
thirty of the boys, and marched them in their blazing uniform 
through the Great Exhibition, the boys not only had a treat but 
the society obtained a big advertisement.” 





We have said that MacGregor resembled in some 
respects General Gordon; it is equally true that he 
had a strong spice of General Booth in him. Such 
was the commencement of a body which owes its 
initiation, and, above all, its organisation, to Mac- 
Gregor, and which, it is interesting to note, in 1892 
took no less than £75,800 in earnings for shoe-blacking 
alone. It is impossible to allude, in the space of a 
review article, to all the philanthropic movements 
recorded of MacGregor in these pages, but in no 
instance was his labour more fertile than at the 
Birmingham Conference of 1851, of which he was 
secretary, and which resulted in the passing of the 
Reformatories Act, the Industrial Schools Acts, and 
the Reformatory and Refuge Union. 

But MacGregor could never rest long in one place. 
These philanthropic efforts were continually diversi- 
fied by excursions to foreign countries, and perilous 
adventures of all sorts. Among the latter we may note 
the ascent of Mont Blanc—a very different affair in 
1853 from what it is in these days. This ascent he 
commenced in company with Albert Smith and Dr. 
W. H. Russell, though only he and another gentle- 
man reached the summit of the mountain. Then 
came a period when MacGregor devoted himself to 
the law. The special line which he took up was 
Patent Law, and the fact that he produced three 
valuable books on this subject—“ Specifications for 
Patents,” a “Digest of Patent Laws” and an ex- 
haustive work on “ Marine Propulsion ’’—will give 
some idea of the indomitable energy and industry 
which he threw into every undertaking to which he 
put his hand. This ever-present energy and thorough- 
ness is also apparent in the part he took in the forma- 
tion of the London Scottish Volunteers, of which 
distinguished corps he was not only adjutant, but 
one of the best shots. Moreover, a paper he read 
before the National Association on the advantages 
of Volunteering is as admirable a piece of close 
reasoning—touched, it is true, with the spirit of the 
born advocate—as can well be conceived. 

We pass over with regret his travels in America, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Algeria, and elsewhere; but 
here is one incident we cannot refrain from giving— 
it is so characteristic of the ready resource of the 
man. He was pursued, he ‘ells us in “ Rob Roy on 
the Jordan,” by a mob of furious Hooley Arabs. 
After a long and exciting chase, he was captured, 
and his life was in great danger. His only chance 
was to get the Sheikh on his side. How was this to 
be done? There was no means of succeeding by fair 
words, so he adopted an ingenious stratagem, and 
played upon the immemorial tradition of the Arabs 
that those with whom they have once eaten salt 
must always be treated as friends. But the story 
must be given in MacGregor’s own words :— 


“1 opened my salt-cellar (this is a snuff-box), and from it I 
offered a pinch to the Sheikh. He had never before seen 
salt so white (the Arab salt is like our black pepper), and, 
therefore, thinking it was sugar, he willingly took some from 
my hand and put it on to his tongue. Instantly I ate up the 
rest of the salt, and, with a wild, laughing shout, I administered 
to the astonished, outwitted sheikh a manifest thump on the 
back. ‘What is it?’ all asked from him ‘Is it sukker?” He 
answered ‘Ia! melah!’ (‘No; it’s salt!’) Even his Home 
Secretary laughed at his chief. We had now eaten salt 
together, and in his own tent; and so he was bound by the 
strongest tie, and he knew it.” 


On the same voyage an incident of a very different 
character, but one fraught with the most far-reaching 
consequences, occurred. At Suez he met Mr. Stanley, 
who promised to write a regular “stunner” to the 
paper he then represented—the New York Herald— 
about Rob Roy’s voyage. 


“In return ”—writes MacGregor—“I gave him a short 
letter of introduction to Dr. Livingstone, aud he went off to 
Aden to meet him and to get the first news for America from 
his own lips—that is, to hear if he went round Lake Tanganyika 
and so solved the problem of the Nile’s source.” 


But for this chance meeting in the desert the whole 
course of African history might have been changed. 
But Rob Roy’s travels with his canoe, and his strange 
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adventures by land and water in that odd convey- 
ance, are now common knowledge. 

As a naturalist he is less well known, yet this 
description of a kingfisher seen in a foreign land 
is not unworthy the pen of Richard Jefferies :— 

“Tt is on a summer-day, and he is perched on a twig within 


two inches of the water, and under the shade of a brier-leaf, his 
little parasol. He is looking for fish, and is so steady that you 


may easily pass him without observing that brilliant back of 
azure or the breast of blushing red. . . . He peeps with knowing 
eye into the shallows below him, and now and then he dips his 
head a bit, to make sure he has marked a fish worth seizing ; 


then he suddenly darts down with a splash and flies off with a 
little white minnow or a struggling stickleback nipped in his 
beak. . . . Then he quivers and shakes with satisfaction, and 
quickly speeds to another perch, flitting by you with wonderful 
swiftness, as if a sapphire had been flung athwart the sunbeam, 
flashing beauteous colours in its flight.” 


To turn to another and a very different field in 
which MacGregor showed his keen powers of ob- 
servation—the study of mankind. He met most of 
the notable men of his day, and hits them off with 
a cunning and graphic touch. What could be more 
truthful or subtle than this summary of a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Gladstone, in 1868 ?— 


“ Had most intensely interesting confab with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on following subjects amongst others :—Shoe- 
blacks; crossing-sweepers ; refuge, Field Lane; translation of 
Bible; Syria and Palestine fund; return of the Jews; iron, 
brass, and stone age; copper ore, Canada; bridges in streets ; 
arching over whole Thames; ventilation of London; ‘ Ecce 
Homo’; Gladstone's letter to author, and his reply in clerk's 
hand to keep unknown ; speculation as to young man who wrote 
it; Language of Sound at Society of Arts; Dr. Wolff's travels ; 
Vambéry and his travels: poster with Reform resolution at 
Norwich; use of the word *unsernpulously’; marginal notes 
on Scripture. Took leave deeply impressed with the talent, 
courtesy, and boundless suppleness (small wonder!) of Glad- 
stone's intellect, and of his deep reverence for God and the 
Bible and firm hold of Christ.”’ 


A notable book on a notable man. Mr. Hodder 
has done his work in a thoroughly sympathetic 
spirit. 


THE BENGAL PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 


Bencat MS. Recorps, 1782 ro 1807. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.8S.I. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 


THE Bengal Permanent Settlement has been in the 
past, and is in the present, the subject of more con- 
troversy than any step ever taken by the English in 
India. The books written upon the subject form a 
small library,comprising lengthy treatises and tedious 
State papers which it is a weariness to the flesh to 
read, elaborate disquisitions from many points of 
view (historical, economical, and official), and violent 
pamphlets abounding in inaccuracies and false con- 
clusions. The cause of the continued interest taken 
in the Permanent Settlement is to be found in its 
present effects upon the finances of India. While 
in other provinces the land revenue—which forms 
the main source of the income of the Government— 
is raised at periodical intervals, the unearned in- 
crement of the richest province in India, estimated 
at £10,000,000 a year, goes into the pockets of a class 
of zamindars or landlords. This irritates English 
officials in other parts of India beyond bearing. 
While the Government of India is practically 
bankrupt from the fall in the rupee, and fresh 
taxation or sweeping reductions in expenditure will 
speedily become necessary, the Bengal zamindars 
roll in wealth which might, they say, have been 
diverted into the coffers of the State but for the 
Permanent Settlement. Greedy eyes are cast upon 
Bengal from all the other Provinces; it is alleged 
that, while the people there are as much impoverished 
as anywhere else in India, the State gets no adequate 
revenue from them; it has become customary to 
speak of the “great mistake of 1793"; and no 
language is too violent or too denunciatory to be 
poured upon the memory of Lord Cornwallis, who 
promulgated the Settlement, or of the directors of 
the East India Company, who sanctioned it. 














Yet, important as the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal is in every respect, far-reaching as have been 
its effects, and voluminous as is the literature de- 
voted to it, on no point of the history of the 
English in India—and that is saying a great deal— 
—has such crass ignorance been displayed. The 
same old material has been used over and over 
again, the same stale calumnies have been re- 
peated, and a conventional view of facts has been 
adopted blindly by the innumerable writers who 
have treated the subject. No one before Sir W. W. 
Hunter seems to have been aware that there existed 
tons of official documents preserved by the Board of 
Revenue at Calcutta which embodied a true descrip- 
tion of the province at the close of the last century, 
and gave the clue to the right understanding of the 
immediate causes and the immediate effects of the 
Permanent Settlement. And yet any investigator, 
who had taken the trouble to think for one moment, 
must have reflected that the documentary evidence 
which led to such a great administrative measure 
ought to be in existence somewhere, and might 
repay careful researches. But the lazy habit of 
using printed matter deterred previous writers from 
examining original authorities. Sir W. W. Hunter 
was therefore left an opportunity of which he 
availed himself. He went through the thousands 
of folio volumes preserved at Calcutta, selected those 
which best illustrated the condition of Bengal during 
the years preceding and succeeding the Permanent 
Settlement, summarised them briefly, and has now 
published, in the form of a “ calendar,” brief abstracts 
of 14,156 letters. Presumably, Sir W. W. Hunter 
does not expect ordinary English readers, or even 
such extraordinary readers as take an interest in 
the affairs of India, to read his calendar through: 
time is short, and human nature is weak, and though 
officials employed in the work of administration 
might peruse it, and politicians at home might con- 
sult it with advantage, the average person of intelli- 
gence will be perfectly satisfied by reading the 
compiler’s preliminary dissertation, which contains 
the conclusions arrived at after a study of this ap- 
palling quantity and variety of documents. The 
word “dissertation” sounds formidable, but, as a 
matter of fact, the subjects discoursed upon are 
treated with a practised hand and perfect lucidity 
of expression, so that anyone can, with Sir W. W. 
Hunter's aid, quickly and pleasantly master one of 
the most difficult administrative problems in Anglo- 
Indian history. It would be most excellent training 
for the political quacks who desire to apply their 
patent remedies to existing states of society, if they 
were made to pass an examination on Sir W. W. 
Hunter’s preliminary dissertation to his calendar of 
Bengal MS. records. They would then discover 
that the best-intentioned schemes often produce 
startlingly unexpected results. Sir W. W. Hunter 
shows that the Permanent Settlement was no 
hurriedly conceived plan, but a measure deliberately 
undertaken after nearly forty years of administra- 
tive experiments, dictated by the most benevolent 
desire to benefit the people of Bengal, and carefully 
based upon the soundest economical principles as then 
accepted, and yet that it brought about widespread 
ruin among the zamindars or land-holders, whom it 
was designed to uphold; a distinct deterioration in the 
position of the cultivators of the soil, whom it was in- 
tended to protect, and grave injury to the prosperity 
of the province. The laws of political economy wreak 
vengeance surely on all attempts to interfere with 
established custom and natural development; the 
most beautiful theories when put into practice pro- 
duce disastrous results, and Nature makes havoc of 
all schemes to interfere with her processes. The 
history of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
illustrates these truisms. The English adminis- 
trators of the province found a certain system 
existing, based upon ancient custom and suited to 
the conditions of the country. They substituted 
for ancient custom a basis of contract, generously 
presenting the zamindars with the future profits 
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which would otherwise have come to the State, and 
safeguarding the proprietary rights of the tillers of 
the soil. Yet their well-intentioned plan produced 
the contrary effects to what they had expected. 
The original zamindars, with some marked exceptions, 
got rid of their rights to men who had no interest 
except to get what they could out of the tenants, 
while the cultivators refused to accept the leases 
offered to them, and becoming mere tenants-at-will 
have had to be protected from rack-rents by a series 
of legislative enactments. No measure in Indian 
history was ever more carefully considered with 
regard to the best interests of those concerned, and 
Sir W. W. Hunter has done good service in refuting 
the fallacy accepted by James Mill, that Lord Corn- 
wallis made the Settlement in order to create a 
class of landlords and in imitation of English ideas. 
Further he has shown how diverse and complicated 
was the position of both zamindars and cultivators, 
and how natural it was that the best intentioned of 
English administrators should be puzzled and misled. 
Incidentally he reveals from his documents the 
actual condition of Bengal, the first province in 
India to be conquered by the English, during the 
most important quarter of a century in its adminis- 
trative history. Great as are the problems which 
he has solved by the only true method, the careful 
examination of contemporary documents, the truest 
service he has rendered in his last work is not con- 
cerned solely with Indian history, for it is the 
prominence given to the great truth, that it is fatal 
to interfere with the economic processes of Nature. 
The author of the “Annals of Rural Bengal” has 
done much good literary and historical work since 
the brilliant volume which placed him in the fore- 
front of those who would expound Indian life to 
English readers; but he has performed no feat of 
such enduring value hitherto as the publication of 
his calendar of “ Bengal MS. Records” with the 
eloquent and lucid dissertation prefixed to it. 


SCIENCE AND SPIRITS. 

APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. An Examina- 

tion of the Evidence for Telepathy. By Frank Podmore, 

M.A. London: Scott. 
Tuis volume of some four hundred pages—the latest 
issue of the “Contemporary Science Series ’’—offered 
every chance that an author can be given. The 
subject is interesting to all of us. Some will turn to 
it to find there a creed all the dearer because it is 
the most scoffed at ; others—the scoffers—will turn 
to it to find new matter for laughter. The title is 
interesting, it gives a promise of a new Mrs. Crow's 
“ Night-Side of Nature,” and we took up the book 
in the hope of once more attaining that delicious 
thrill that ran through us at each creak of the door 
in the early morning, when our candle was guttering 
out, as we read that work by stealth. But, un- 
fortunately, this book is not interesting, whatever 
its title may promise, or whatever chances its 
subject-matter may give. Only after a series of 
most painful efforts have we succeeded in getting 
through it; not that there are not plenty of plums 
scattered over the pages—-some of them, perhaps, a 
little stale from frequent exposure under glass—but 
the pudding between them is so stodgy, and Mr. 
Podmore was so afraid of being unscientific, that he 
has missed the humour of the whole thing, and pro- 
duced the dullest book of the year. Fancy writing 
seriously about a case where a reverend Freemason 
asks questions of his wife, who is manipulating 
Planchette, and printing her answers because she 
writes out a nonsensical Masonic prayer. What 
are we to think of the scientific accuracy of an 
author—and a Society—and a Professor who think 
that anything is proved because a series of guesses 
at the suit of a card taken by chance comes right 
4,760 times out of 17,653, where 4,413 were expected ? 
We are gravely told that this shows a probability 





greater than that the sun will rise to-morrow that 
there was some cause other than chance at work 
guiding the guessers. Can it be that Mr. Podmore 
knows but perish the thought! One is tempted 
to recommend to the S.P.R. that they should con- 
tinue the experiment to infinity, and see if the 
average is kept up; it would at least keep them out 
of mischief, and prevent the publication of a series 
of books like this one. What result would the 
society have drawn from the experiment if there 
had been only 4,100 correct guesses? Would they 
have believed in a personal devil misleading them, 
or what? Of course, as it stands, the experiment 
simply proves nothing, and nothing can be inferred 
from it. 

Quite apart from his official position, there can 
be no doubt in anyone’s mind who reads the book 
that Mr. Podmore knows his subject well; but 
again and again one wishes that one was able to 
ask him vivd voce what one wanted to know, and 
to stop him when one had had enough. What the 
general public wants to know is this: What are the 
facts—reduced to their baldest expression, it may 
be, if that is necessary—and what are the hypo- 
theses put forward to explainthem? Mr. Podmore’s 
readers will have to answer these questions for 
themselves; but, roughly speaking, there are two 
main classes of phenomena: those which point, in 
Mr. Podmore’s opinion, to the possibility of com- 
munication “between mind and mind otherwise 
than through the known channels of the senses,” 
when the parties are near at hand, and when the 
parties are at a great distance from each other. 
The evidence in the first class of cases is over- 
whelmingly in favour of something happening—in 
particular cases—and, without in the least neces- 
sitating Mr. Frank Podmore's explanation ;—the 
evidence in the second class is, on the contrary, 
much weaker, infinitely more open to suspicion, 
and, if it were true and accepted, more germane 
to Mr. Podmore’s case. The first set of experiments 
are thus arranged :—A tastes a substance; B in the 
same room, but guarded as far as possible from 
smell or sight of it, guesses the name. Or, A looks 
at a drawing, mentally describing it to himself; 
B reproduces the drawing or names the figure. Or, 
again, B is hypnotised, and describes the pain felt 
when A is pinched. Now it would be absurd and 
unscientific to assume that these things did not 
happen, and if the only alternative were Mr. Pod- 
more’s theory, we should be forced to weigh it very 
seriously; but, as it happens, there are many 
theories capable of explaining the facts with less 
assumption than his. 

The facts established during the past few years 
have tended to bring out more and more the im- 
portance of the sub-conscious self. With the ever- 
growing pressure on the consciousness of each of 
us, old thoughts, old habits, become part of our 
nature, or are pushed back into some lumber-room 
of our memory till an impulse from without recalls 
them to consciousness, and a new and unexpected 
being appears in us. But there is more than that 
to be looked for—far down in each of us there 
lies the primeval beast who became the first man— 
and it is by studying the sub-conscious self revealed 
in the course of these experiments that we can most 
easily come to understand those remote ancestors 
of ours. Strangely acute of hearing and sight, alive 
and responsive to every suggestion that reaches 
it, generally willing to obey, but subject to strange 
freaks of obstinacy and stupidity—in many respects 
like the untaught savage of to-day—how can we 
wonder if some observers see in this self the beast 
taking on humanity, and explain by it those 
puzzlingly aimless and causeless lapses into besti- 
ality which occur from time to time even in the 
most unlikely subjects ? 

May it not be an explanation of much of this so- 
called thought-transference that the sub-conscious 
self is really acutely sensitive in those persons— 
happily few—on whom such experiments as Mr. 
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Podmore describes may be tried with success, so 
that they can hear sounds not usually audible ; and 
that the particular way in which the results of this 
sub-conscious activity are presented to the conscious- 
ness—usually as visual images—is merely because 
this is the most often-used channel of the senses? 
Witness the case of Mrs. ——, who, by merely touch- 
ing the back of the cards, could, after long practice, 
see mentally what picture-card she was dealing— 
by the way, how uncomfortable it must have been 
for her if she happened to misdeal. We need not go 
so far as De Bonald and assume the complete audi- 
bility of thought, though Whately admitted it, 
merely doubting whether anyone physically able 
to overhear it could understand it. There is nothing 
antecedently impossible or scientifically improbable 
in assuming that as thoughts are formulated into 
words rudimentary motions of the vocal organs take 
place, just as in Laura Bridgman’s case motion of 
her fingers always accompanied thought. If it were 
so—and all the phenomena show that the transfer- 
ence from one person to another is of the acoustical 
order rather than of the electrical—we should be 
able to explain every one of Mr. Podmore’s early 
cases. 

The second class of experiments include the few 
apparitions in Mr. Podmore’s book. We miss with 
regret the tale of the survivor who returned from 
another world ; we have very few death-bed coinci- 
dences, and some attempt has been made to comply 
with the famous demand, “ Where are the letters?” 
The best authenticated account is that of two lads, 
searcely past the age of schoolboys, one of whom 
determined to appear to his sweetheart. “For- 
tunately,” her little brother was with her when 
she came into the room where the “astral body” 
was, and it immediately disappeared. About a 
week later the young lady writes: “ Has anything 
happened? I saw you come into the room the other 
evening.” It reminds us of the famous Oxford story 
telling how a Don was satisfied of the existence of 
a doppelgiinger by meeting an undergraduate in 
Regent Street, and, on returning to Oxford by the 
next train, again meeting him coming down to the 
station. A gentleman who can bring forward 
seriously such evidence must have lost any re- 
membrance he ever had of what a lad is; but, as 
we have before hinted, the greatest defect of Mr. 
Podmore’s book is caused by his want of capacity to 
see the humorous side of his stories. What can we 
say of his grave statement that “a certain degree of 
moral perversity is a frequent and notorious char- 
acteristic o. automatic expression” but that it is 
very likely indeed? On the other hand the “ spooks ” 
often show a much keener sense of propriety than 
their original owners: witness Mr. Podmore’s tale of 
a clergyman walking about the room in his night- 
dress and determining to appear to an aged maiden 
lady. He did so, but the spook was clad in propriety 
and full clerical costume. 

It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Podmore did not 
reflect that, beside the Mr. Hyde in all of us who 
works his maddest freaks in psychical research, 
there is for his companion when he turns to author- 
ship often not the Dr. Jekyll we love as a man, but 
the official Dogberry whose sub-conscious self en- 
treats and compels us to “ write him down an ass!” 





THE LONDON HEALTH LAWS. 

Tue Lonpon HeattH Laws: A MANnvAL-oF THE LAW 
AFFECTING THE HousING AND SaniTARY CONDITION 
or LONDONERS, ISSUED BY THE MANsION HovsE 
CoUNCIL ON THE DWELLINGS OF THE Poor, London: 
Cassell & Co., Limited. 

Tuis is an admirable little book; and our only fear 

is that by its unpretentiousness and self-suppression 

in style and type, it may not reach those for whom 
itis specially intended. The previous manuals issued 
by the Mansion House Council have been practically 


—legal members of the Council—have prepared what 
is really a handbook, in the briefest possible space, 
to the complicated sanitary laws of the Metropolis. 
Mr. Craies, especially, is well-accustomed to editing 
statutes; for he is joint-editor with Mr. Lely of 
the annual addition to “ Chitty’s Statutes.” The 
work is thoroughly well done. We should hardly 
have believed it possible to state the law so accur- 
ately in so small a space; and, except for the want 
of an index and the absence of “display type,” we 
have no fault to find. 

The municipal and sanitary isolation of London 
was originally due to its more rapid development, 
and not, as we now generally imagine, to its back- 
wardness. Just as, in the days when municipal 
reforms were obtained by charter, the charters of 
the City of London were a century in advance 
of the rest of England, so the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act of 1855 was in many ways better than 
the Sanitary Acts applying to urban areas out- 
side the Metropolis. But London's isolation pre- 
vented progress; it also incidentally prevented 
Londoners being supplied with good sanitary law- 
books. The law-book purchasing powers even of 
five millions of people are not indefinitely great, and 
Woolrych’s “ Metropolis Management Acts” is a very 
inferior book compared with Glen’s or Lumley’s 
“ Public Health Acts.” On some parts of the London 
law there are actually no legal text-books at all, 
and even a lawyer is apt to make mistakes when he 
has to search out for himself what sections have been 
repealed. Thus the little handbook issued by the 
Mansion House Council will be very welcome and 
useful to lawyers. From the lawyer's point of view, 
the chief criticism we would make is that the authors 
have not sufficiently distinguished by inverted 
commas when they are quoting the ipsissima verba 
and when they are merely summarising the statutes. 

But the book was chiefly intended for the general 
public. In its origin, perhaps, the Council started 
with the notion that London was to be saved by its 
philanthropists, by the Christian philanthropists 
living in the slums and calling themselves mission- 
aries, and by the Fabian philanthropists living in the 
Strand and calling themselves citizens. But they 
have learnt that the supply of philanthropists must 
always be limited, while the demand for persons who 
will mind other people’s business for them is not so 
great as it might be. Hence, their chief reliance 
is now upon the ordinary citizen, educated as to 
his powers as he is supposed to be alive to his 
interests. More slums will be cleared away through 
the protests of neighbouring owners or occupiers 
than by any other instrumentality, once London 
householders are properly instructed. The parts of 
the book which seem to us best done are those relat- 
ing to nuisances, to water-supply, and to compensa- 
tion under the Housing of the Working Classes Act 
of 1890. It is distressing to learn that the excellent 
provision in that Act by which anyone who lets a 
house or portion of a house at a ratable value not 
over £20 a year is bound to have it in a reasonably 
habitable state, or can be sued by the tenant if he 
gets, say, typhoid, as the consequence of a structural 
defect, is being evaded by contracting out. It 
appears that in one recent case the National Model 
Dwellings Company (Limited) produced an agreement 
excluding the operation of this section, but failed 
because they could not prove that they had brought 
it to the notice of the tenant. In the interesting 
chapter on water-supply the authors dwell on the 
inadequacy of the ordinary two-gallon flush, saying 
that recent experiments demonstrate the fact that 
an average of 25 per cent. of matter which ought to 
be carried away is left temporarily in the house- 
drain. In the chapter on compensation the excellent 
betterment clauses of the Act of 1890 are clearly set 
out. The list of vestry clerks is hardly up to date; 
Mr. Eccleston Gibb and Mr. Richard Ellis died some 
time before the date of the preface; and Hackney is 
not merely divided from Stoke Newington, but 





put aside; and Mr. Chance, Mr. Craies, and Mr. Hodge 


actually quarrelling with it. 
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FICTION. 

Honey OF ALOrS, AND OTHER Stories. By Nora Vynne, 
Author of “ The Blind Artist’s Pictures.” London: Ward, 
Lock & Bowden, Limited. 

A New Nore. In 2 vols. 
pany. 


London: Hutchinson & Com- 


A Country Sweerneart. A Novel. By Dora Russell. 
In 3 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 

VENTURED IN Varin. By Reginald E. Salwey. In 2 vols. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 


Miss NoRA VYNNE, who made so successful a début 
in literature with “The Blind Artist’s Pictures,” has 
now followed it up with another equally successful 
volume of short stories, entitled “ Honey of Aloes.” 
In these stories we are glad to note once more the 
same originality of treatment and graceful fancy 
which distinguished Miss Vynne’s first book. She 
possesses many qualities essential to the writing of 
the short story: acute perception, dramatic grip, 
and a pretty touch of pathos in dealing with the 
commonplace. All these little sketches of everyday 
existence are tenderly wrought, and some of them 
are really powerful. The first and longest story, 
from which the volume takes its name, is a study of 
marriage. A young couple make the discovery that 
they cannot live with each other owing to incom- 
patibility of temper, and, after a short separation, 
they proceed to the further discovery that they also 
cannot live without each other. The little comedy 
is marked by many a touch of shrewd and humorous 
observation, and Miss Vynne has not stooped to the 
artificiality of leaving the ill-matched pair in a state 
of permanent bliss. Her realism is too strong and 
too honest for any conventional “ moral” to spoil 
the vivid naturalness of these artistic pictures of 
human life. The prettiest story in the book is 
“Their Reason,” in which the note of subdued pathos 
is very effective. One or two amongst the remaining 
sketches strike us as being needlessly painful, and 
even morbid; but, on the whole, Miss Vynne has 


made a distinct success. “ Honey of Aloes,” if judged ” 


on its merits, is sure of a favourable reception. 
THERE is undoubted ability in “A New Note;” 
but it is ability of a kind that is rather tantalising 
to the average reader. The author is clever, and can 
write well. She can also draw accurate sketches of 
the better side of social life, and she commits only 
one offence against good taste—the offence of making 
her heroine fall in love with a particularly odious 
and transparent specimen of the cad. But too much 
of the book is taken up with conversations which 
are not exceptionally brilliant or interesting, and 
whilst there is this diffuseness in one direction, 
there is a corresponding meagreness in another, 
and the narrative parts of the story are dis- 
tinctly starved. It is all about an emotional 
young lady, the daughter of a Cabinet Minister, 
who, having a passion for music, believes that it is 
her mission in life to become a public performer. In 
this belief she rejects, in the first chapter of the 
tale, the highly eligible man whom Nature and her 
family had manifestly destined to be her husband. 
She cannot love, she assures him; or, at least, she 
can love nothing but her violin. Then an under- 
bred Cockney singer, who wears hair of abnormal 
length and drops his h’s, comes in her way; and this 
proud and cold-hearted maiden, well born and well 
bred as she is, falls desperately in love with the 
despicable creature. In spite of this fact, she con- 
siders the proprieties so far that she allows the 
destined lover—a most worthy gentleman, with a 
castle in Ireland which is, strange to say, in good 
repair—to renew his suit. She even consents to 
marry him, knowing that it is quite the best thing 
she can do for herself. But the long-haired singer, 
with his vanity and vulgarity, again appears upon 
the scene; and though he never appears without 
filling the soul of the reader with disgust, he exer- 
cises so commanding an influence over the heroine 
that for his sake she jilts her betrothed lover and 
becomes affianced to the sham Italian. Of course, 





she finds him out in the long run, and happily 
before it is too late; so that in all probability she 
ends eventually by becoming the bride of her mani- 
fest destiny. But whether this is so or not, we are 
not informed; nor, to speak the truth, do we feel 
very anxious to know. 

“A Country Sweetheart” is one of those works 
of fiction which people who read very few novels 
regard as representing the average of three-volume 
romance. It is certainly not very good, but neither 
can it be regarded as very bad. It has a complicated 
plot, constructed with great care, and a large gallery 
of characters, who, if they are not altogether life-like, 
are still not wholly devoid of traces of human nature. 
The heroine is beautifu), and as good as she is lovely ; 
yet, through no fault of her own, she is plunged into 
such an extremity of grief and despair that it is only 
the intervention of the hero, who is as virtuous as 
herself, which prevents her from ending her life by 
a leap from Westminster Bridge. The fact is that, 
in her unsuspecting innocence, she has married a 
young man who is already the possessor of a very 
undesirable wife. This rogue, who thus ruins the 
happiness of a deserving young woman, is, apparently, 
not regarded by the author as being altogether a 
villain. At all events, she invests him with a very 
considerable number of good qualities, in spite of 
which he commits the meanest and most cruel fraud 
of which any man is capable. Vengeance overtakes 
him at last, when the lunatic of the story, a ghastly 
being who had already committed one murder, 
puts him to a violent death; and after that the 
heroine loses no more time than is compatible with 
that regard for decorum which young ladies of her 
class always feel in finding consolation in the love of 
the gentleman who saved her from suicide on West- 
minster Bridge. There are any number of subsidiary 
scenes in the drama, but they are most of them of a 
conventional order. They include, for example, the 
odious clerical mother-in-law scene (we have never 
understood, by the way, why a clergyman’s wife 
should be more objectionable in this relationship 
than the wife of anybody else); the hospital scene, 
with the lovely heroine as professional nurse; and 
the old, old scene of the interview between the rustic 
beauty and her betrayer—(time, midnight, in a dark 
wood on the edge of a precipice). Still, of the class 
to which it belongs, “ A Country Sweetheart” is by 
no means a bad specimen, and we have no doubt 
that it will find favour with many of Messrs. Mudie’s 
subscribers. 

The promise which Mr. Salwey gave in his story 
called “ Wildwater Terrace” is more than fulfilled in 
*“ Ventured in Vain.” This is nota tale of the New 
Woman, but a good novel of plot and incident of the 
old-fashioned sort, in which the villains are painted 
with discrimination, and the heroines—there are two 
of them—are what heroines ought to be, as good as 
they are beautiful. The miserly Mr. Rees, dying of 
old age, suddenly revokes the will he had made in 
favour of his nephew who lives with him, and makes 
tardy reparation to his only son whom he had cast 
off years before for marrying a woman of inferior 
rank. But the nephew, Markham by name, has a 
mother who is determined that no one but her son 
shall inherit the old man’s wealth, and when the 
latter dies a few hours after executing his new will, 
Mrs. Markham seizes and secretes that document. 
The rightful heir does not reach the house until 
after his father’s death. He is himself in the last 
stage of consumption. No sooner does he find him- 
self face to face with his cousin than he upbraids the 
latter with passionate vehemence—quite unjustly, as 
it happens, for young Markham is an honest fellow 
who knows nothing of his mother’s fraud. The end 
of it is that the son breaks a bloodvessel and dies so 
soon after his father that they are both buried 
together. His beautiful widow, the cause of the 
family quarrel, remains with the Markhams as a 
guest in the house which is rightfully her own. 
Here, of course, is an opening for a thoroughly 
conventional story ; but Mr. Salwey, by introducing 
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new characters and new incidents, deprives his novel 
of this character, and gives us instead a bright and 
readable tale. The Reverend Abel Latimer Legge 
is a pleasing variation upon most portraits of divines 
in fiction ; and though we trust that he is not drawn 
from life, he is unquestionably life-like. The story 
ends happily, though not until the hero has been 
subjected to more than a sufficient amount of 
tribulation. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


THE Quarterly Review has discovered the existence 
of the New Woman, and makes her this quarter 
the subject of its leading article. Of the various 
symptoms of modernity which this review has been 
giving of late, perhaps none is more startling than 
this—for it is not above a twelvemonth since the New 
Woman, in all her terrors, broke in on our repose. 
The article is an admirable one, and will hardly 
please the champions of the New Womanhood who 
may happen to read it. Burdach’s observation that 
“though women do not tend to vary so much as 
men, when they do vary they fall into an extreme ;” 
and Diderot's that “they are more civilised than 
men on the surface, but within they have remained 
true savages "—these furnish the author’s point of 
view ; these and perhaps Pope’s “ Every woman is at 
heart a rake,” though he does not push this to a cynical 
extreme. From this standpoint, with abundant illus- 
trations of his thesis from history and literature, the 
writer examines the works of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Madame Sarah Grand, Herr Bebel, and the others. 
The New Woman, however, he thinks, is not likely 
to be long with us. “Like other fashions, she is 
destined to excite notice, to be admired, criticised, 
and forgotten.” His reasons for this conclusion are 
tinged with what Herr Bebel would call a “ manly 
egotism,” which Madame Grand must find exasper- 
ating. “The liberty she invokes will be fatal to her. 
If on men’s selection of their mates the future 
depends—and they are still by force of numbers 
able to choose—what likelihood is there that an un- 
tamed Marcella, still less the scientific Evadne 
and the ‘savage viper’ with chloroform on her 
toilet table, will attract either Hercules or Apollo? 
Who would bind himself to spend his days with 
the anarchist, the athlete, the blue-stocking, the 
aggressively philanthropic, the political, the surgical 
woman.” In an articleentitled “Alexander's Generals,” 
the Quarterly discusses Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
and the reconstruction of the Liberal Ministry there- 
upon—an episode whose inner facts, it justly observes, 
are not likely to be made known to this generation. 
Making allowance for an opponent’s point of view, 
the article is not an unfair, while it is an interesting, 
piece of criticism—mainly speculative, however. The 
writer does Lord Rosebery, at least, the justice of 
admitting that it is too soon as yet to judge him fairly. 
He even concedes that, so far, his administration 
has not been a failure; nay, that the Prime Minister 
has even “ gained ground,” though the Ministry may 
be “ weaker collectively’ than when Mr. Gladstone 
retired. Other articles in a good number of this 
review are “Lady Dufferin’s Poems and Verses,” 
“The Earliest History of Babylonia,” “ Buchan,” 
“Rousseauism Revived,” “Lord Wolseley’s Marl- 
borough ,” “ Lope de Vega,” and “ The Tragedy of 
the Cwsars.”’—The Edinburgh Review substitutes 
for its usual disquisition on the politics of the 
quarter an article on the naval war. in the East, 
based on the very hypothetical data of the news- 
paper reports, and an article on the School 
Board controversy, which favours more or less 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s point of view. 
The most interesting of the literary articles in the 
Edinburgh is one on the letters of Edward Fitz- 
gerald. The writer happily describes Fitzgerald as 
“one of the casuals of literature.” “He had no 
desire—in his own opinion, he had no capacity—for 
achievement. His special endowment he considered 





to be taste—‘the feminine of genius’; and he felt 
entitled by this comfortable theory to take his ease 
as a privileged onlooker with no corresponding 
duties of performance. His power of enjoyment 
was unlimited, his dislike to exertion intense, yet in 
spite of himself he was drawn into the game. He 
did not look for his task; it found him out. Stroll- 
ing through life, so to speak, with his pipe in his 
mouth and his hands in his pockets, he unpre- 
meditatedly and against all reasonable expectation 
did just one or two things supremely well.” This is 
very well, but, all the same, it seems to us that the 
reviewer misses the secret of Fitzgerald's character. 
He speaks as if Fitzgerald’s achievement was his 
somewhat meagre literary baggage, whereas his 
true achievement was to live just as he did, to 
realise his own delightful personality. The re- 
viewer's is the fallacy of the energetic person, 
the person of action. He talks about the “duties 
of performance,’ and of Fitzgerald being content 
“to let the sword of his intellect rust in its scab- 
bard.” There are no duties of performance to those 
who understand the duties of contemplation, and 
Fitzgerald did not let his intellect rust in its scab- 
bard. That he made the best use of it, that his life 
was a success, was all that he wished it to be and 
that it ought to have been, is proved by the charm 
his personality possessed for all his friends without 
exception, and that posterity feels now, and will ever 
feel, in getting acquainted with it. It is a great 
“ performance ” to leave a memory, to use the words 
of Ecclesiasticus, “like the composition of a sweet 
smell, made by the art of a perfumer.” Fitzgerald 
had that Irish gift which less mystical races call that 
of lotus-eating, and which the Irish share with the 
races of the East. By the way, the reviewer, in 
pointing out that Fitzgerald though born in Suffolk 
and bred in France was “an unalloyed Irishman,” 
refers to his father’s name of John Purcell as “non- 
Hibernian.” This implies too much. Purcell is an 
Irish name, and a very widespread one, especially in 
the South of Ireland ; it is Irish in the same way that 
such names as Fitzgerald, Blake, and Plunkett are. 
Other articles in the number are “ Lord Wolseley’s 
Marlborough,” “ English Towns in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,” “The Lonsdale Papers,” “ Flint on the Philo- 
sophy of History,” “ Lockyer’s Dawn of Astronomy,” 
“The Report of the Labour Commission,” “The 
Sheridans,” “ Projectiles and Explosives in War.”— 
The Asiatic Quarterly Review is a valuable number 
—well up-to-date. It contains a series of eight 
authoritative articles from different points of view 
on the question of Korea and the Far East. These 
articles on the whole make perhaps the best set of 
materials for forming a judgment on the present 
aspects of this question which have yet been 
published together. One of the most interesting 
and suggestive of the series is the statement 
of the Chinese point of view by a Chinese official. 
It is full of resentment against the English Govern- 
ment for not having interfered to prevent the 
war. A word from Lord Rosebery, “ which Lord 
Salisbury would certainly have uttered,” would have 
sufficed. The article, which is written with consider- 
able intellectual power, gives some curious hints of 
the Chinese temperament. Its scorn of the Japanese 
as mere military barbarians is worthy of a Western 
professor, though we doubt if a Western professor 
would consider it a mark of advancing barbarism 
to have given up “the chivalrous ancient custom of 
committing Harikari.’” The Japanese, however, 
having given up this custom, “must now shed the 
blood of others, being a military race, whereas the 
Chinese are a literary nation.” Not that the Chinese 
army will not be able yet to give a good account of 
itself, “ although no statue has yet been ordered for 
its future Moltke. We leave these imitations to the 
Japanese.” Europe does not escape this sharp and 
disdainful pen, The so-called Japanese reforms in 
Korea are dust in Europe's eyes, “ the abolition of 
slavery, the remarriage of widows (which interferes 
with that of maids), and other futilities by which 
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the Japanese ever see European Powers justify their 
own interference with Oriental countries.” The 
Asiatic Quarterly publishes another interesting 
letter from the Ameer of Afghanistan to Dr. Leitner. 
This document breathes the strongest friendship to 
England. “As a friend alike to the people of 
Afghanistan and the British Empire I have signed 
this,” writes the Ameer at its close. It is a new 
reminder of what the Empire has at stake on the 
life which is now in jeopardy at Cabul. 

The Ulster Journal of Archewology—which we are 
rather late in noticing- -is a new quarterly devoted 
to local history, and published at Belfast. Somehow 
one does not connect Belfast with archeology, any 
more than one does Chicago; but there is a great deal 
in Ulster history, both before and since the coming 
of the Scot, which will repay examination. Literary 
ability has not been so common as legal or commercial 
talent in the Northern Province, and it has for that 
reason (with the exception of the epoch described by 
Macaulay) received less than its fair share of historical 
recognition. The first number is excellently printed 
(by Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co.), and contains some in- 
teresting social notes of the Ulster Plantation by 
Lord Belmore, and a short article by Mr. R. M. 
Young, to which is appended a reprint of a curious 
tract of the Commonwealth time on Daniel O'Neill 
of the Clandeboye branch. This O'Neill had been 
deprived of his lands by the Hamiltons and Mont- 
gomerys bya bit of concession chicanery rather than 
by attainder. He attached himself closely to the 
Stuarts, and fought for Strafford at Newburn, and 
afterwards took an active part in the Civil War. 
He negotiated in 1646 a treaty with Ormonde on 
behalf of his uncle, Owen Roe O'Neill; but married 
the Countess of Chesterfield, and died peaceably in 
England after the Restoration, being described on 
his tombstone as Postmaster-General of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


FOURTEEN years ago the French Academy awarded the 
Monthyon prize to M. Camille Flammarion for his “ L’ Astronomie 
Populaire,” and since then the work has been selected by the 
Minister of Education for use in the public libraries of France, 
-and no fewer than one hundred thousand copies of it have been 
sold, a circumstance which the present translator is probably 
correct in thinking is almost unparalleled amongst scientific 
books. M. Flammarion’s services to astronomy have made his 
name widely known all over Europe, though chiefly as a brilliant 
exponent of, the wonders of the midnight sky rather than as a 
contributor in the field of original research. Mr. Gore has 
turned the book into admirable English, and, in doing so, has 
kept as closely as possible to M. Flammarion’s exact meaning. 
Astronomy is a science which is always enlarging its boundaries, 
and therefore the notes which have oon added to the text con- 
cerning recent discoveries are by no means superfluous. The 
style of the work, though erohabty too oratorical for people of 
fastidious tastes, is picturesque and attractive, and some of the 
familiar illustrations and comparisons are peculiarly happy. 
Young students of astronomy who wish to obtain a general idea 
of the most wonderful and fascinating of all sciences will find 
precisely what they seek in Camille Flammarion’s eloquent and 
poetic chapters. He throws into bold relief the conclusions of 
science concerning the sidereal universe, nor does he forget to state 
—and often with much literary skill—the discarded speculations 





* Poputar Astronomy: A GENERAL DeEscRIPTION oF THE HEAVENS, 
By Camille Flammarion. Translated from the French by J. Ellard 
Gore, F.R.A.S. Illustrations, London: Chatto & Windus. 
Demy 8vo. 

A Forocorren Great ENnGLisHmMan; orn, Toe Lire aNnp WorRK oF 
Perer Payye, THE Wryctirrite: By James Baker. Illustrated. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. Crown 8vo. 

Tue Maxine or Mannoop. By W. J. Dawson. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. Crown 8vo. 

Tue Works or Vrrem. A Literal Translation. By A. Hamilton 
Bryce, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Portrait. London: George Bell & Sons. 
Crown 8vo, 

ELEMENTARY Drawinc. Being a Few Practical Hints for Art Students 
and Teachers. By H. Foster Newey. Illustrated. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. Crown 8vo. 

CasseLt’s GazeTTEER OF GREAT Britain anp Irgtanp. A Complete 
Topographical Dictionary of the United Kingdom. (A—Ched.) 
oA aud Illustrations. London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell 





and wild dreams of ancient and medieval students. 
are many illustrations in this able and attractive treatise. 

“A Forgotten Great Englishman” is the title which Mr. 
James Baker gives to his monograph on Peter Payne, a disciple 
of Wycliffe, who bore himself manfully amid the struggles and 
the controversies of the fifteenth century. He was an Oxford 
scholar, and in 1410 was principal at St. Edmund’s Hall. His 
zeal for the teachings of the Reformer exposed him to suspicion 
and hatred, and his fervour in preaching the new doctrines made 
his position in the university untenable. He made his way, 
accordingly, in the spring of 1417 to Bohemia, where he found 
a welcome amongst the teaching staff of the university of 
Prague. In all the fierce tumult and eager controversies of the 
next thirty or forty years, Payne, or Meister Englisch as the 

eople quaintly termed him, took a prominent part, and his 
influence was cast to a notable extent on the side of peace, though 
he proved himself quite able to defend his position before 
council and emperor when necessity demanded. He was, in truth, 
a reformer before the Reformation, resolute, outspoken, heroie— 
a man of wide sympathies and gracious spirit. Although Mr. 
Baker proves only too clearly that Peter Payne is forgotten in his 
own country, his name still lingers as a household word in Bohemia. 
Mr. Baker has done excellent service, although he blows his 
own trumpet somewhat loudly to call recognition to the fact, in 

lacing on record the chief incidents in the life of the reformer. 

he book, in truth, throws fresh light on a somewhat obscure 
page in the ecclesiastical history of Europe, at a time when the 
— of religious inquiry was abroad and great issues were at 
stake. 

We have not always felt able to speak with appreciation of 
the Rev. W. J. Dawson's efforts in literature ; but his latest book, 
“The Making of Manhood,” is of a kind to merit prompt and 
hearty recognition. Mr. Dawson is at his best in addressin 
young men on the higher ese of conduct and the mo 
issues of life. There is a manly outspokenness in this book, as 
well as vision and sympathy, and an evident understanding of the 
needs and aspirations which determine the point of view in youth 
towards religion and literature, work and a and the give-and- 
take of society. One of the most suggestive papers is concerned 
with the power of the ideal, and in the course of it Mr. Dawson 
lays stress on the fact that that which works ruin in human life 
is to see without acting, and to believe without doing. “Then 
the power of vision fades, and life sinks into dulness, obtuse 
indifference, soul-darkening insincerity.’ There are sensible 
and stimulating addresses in the volume on patriotism, the gains 
of drudgery, the ministry of books, courage, the power of purpose, 
and allied themes. Everywhere Mr. Dawson succeeds in making 
his meaning clear and his subject attractive. The manner in 
which character for better or worse is fashioned, and life, for 
glory or shame, determined, is made plain by an appeal to 
instances in fact and fiction. We like the book because of its 
freshness and its force, its eandour of statement, and its courage 


There 


in = 
ere is ground for the assertion that since the first appear- 
ance of an English version in Bohn’s Classical Library of 
“ Virgil’s Works,” scholarship has done much to elucidate the 
Latin text, and to ey more clearly the poet's meaning in 
its obscure allusions. Dr. Hamilton Bryce’s translation—which 
is based on that of Davidson—is careful and vigorous. He has 
followed the text of Conington’s latest edition, as revised by 
Nettleship, and where disputed readings occur, he has used his 
own judgment, and has fallen back on what seemed to be the 
weight of the evidence. We venture to think that the volume 
will be of more use to students who consult it side by side with 
the original than to readers who, whilst ignorant of Latin, are yet 
eager to acquaint themselves as far as possible with Virgil. 
Critical and explanatory notes are farnished on almost every 
pege and a brief biographical sketch, as well as special intro- 
uctions to the Bucolies, the Georgies, and the Aneid, precede in 
each case Dr. Bryce’s scholarly and accurate versions. 

Scattered up and down the country at the present day are 
many young students of art who live remote from the schools, 
and are therefore unable to avail themselves of the personal 
help of professional teachers. Mr. Foster Newey, of the Bir- 
mingham Municipal Schocl of Art, has just published a manual 
of “ Elementary Drawing ” which abounds in practical hints for 
the guidance of learners who are left of necessity very much to 
their own resources. There are plenty of people ready to assert 
that the methods employed by schools of art—in spite of the 
common-sense principles, to say nothing of the experience, on 
which they are based—are little better than a waste of time. 
That is, of course, an entirely erroneous view, since not even 
genius itself can afford to kick over the traces which determine 
the rightful expression of its power. This little manual shows 
that, as a rule, students, if left to themselves, are apt to draw at 
random and without observation or thought. In freehand work, 
Mr. Newey lays great stress on the help to be derived by draw- 
ing from memory. He thinks that the copy should be looked at 
for about five minutes, so as to store up a mental image and to 
ascertain general proportions. The most approved methods of 


advanced model-drawing, sketching from natural foliage, outline 
work in low relief, and shading are lucidly explained, and always 
with the help of illustrations. 
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The first volume of “ Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain 
and Ireland ” (A—Ched) is of a kind to justify the hope that the 
work in its complete form will prove to be of permanent value 
as a well-arranged and accurate topographical dictionary of the 
United Kingdom. This instalment consists of nearly five 
hundred pages printed in double columns. We are glad to 
observe that no attempt has been made to overcrowd the pages, 
and the title of each paragraph stands out in bold relief from 
the rest of the text, so that reference—especially as they are 
placed in alphabetical order--is easy. The census returns have 
been followed in the spelling of place-names, and the official 
method of printing names in which a distinctive epithet—such 
as Great or Little, East or West—occurs has been. wisely 
selected. The information is both exact and recent, and evident 
care has been taken to keep the book as far as possible in scale. 
It would be difficult, to take but one example, to compress within 
less than a couple of pages a more clear or impressive record of 
the facts and forces, the men and movements, which have sha 
the annals and determined the position of Birmingham. The 
text illustrations are quecmmeenty geet for they are not old 
woodeuts, which often leave a misleading impression of present- 
day rs ta but are reproduced from photographs. There are 
ten folding coloured maps in the present volume, and they 
contain topographical details which are not to be found in an 
ordinary atlas. 
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